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J.'ESTf ACT 

This report explains why California should invest in 
-he continued education of its adult citizens and reconmends 17 steps 
as the -most urgently needed investment now. The report has tvr main 
themes: First, California should increasingly conceive of providing 
accessible and diversified postseconda^ y learning alternatives to 
meet the educational needs of all its adult citizens. Secondly, 
California now has the opportunity 'to provide these alternatives. The 
introduction of the report explains the origins and progress of the 
i^ostsecondary Alternative Study which has led to the present 
document. Then, "based on an analysis of the need for learning 
dlteinatives and an inventory of al] currently existing California 
resources for meeting this need. Part I of the report identifies 
seven major unmet needs: (1) Help in the locatior of educational 
opportunities; p) Individual assessment, counseling, and career 
planning services; (3) Equity for part-time students in state and 
institutional policies; (4) Educational programs for groups with 
53pecial .needs; (5) Additional off-campus or "ext<=*rnal" upper-division 
and v?rar:^Ucite programs; (6) Individualized degree-oriented learning 
oppurt'uities; and (7) Certification of acadeaiic and occupational 
ccmp*^-^ without the- need for formal instruction. The 17 

recoD..- -ations offered in Part II of the report are addressed to 
th^s-: priority needs. The report concludes with an appendix 
containing cost estimates for the new services pmpon^d in a s^^ction 
of Part II. (WL) 
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SUMMARY 



This report explains why California should invest 
m the continued education of its adult citizens and 
recommends 17 steps as the most urgently needed invest- 
ment now. 

The report has two main themes: 

• First, California should increasinglv conceive 
of postsecondary education as lifelong learning to meet 
the educational needs of all its^^adult citizens. Not 
only do accessible and diversified learning alternatives 
for adults have the potential for reducing social ills 
such as functional illiteracy, welfare dependence, indi- 
vidual demoralization, and social instability, they 
offer the prospect of enhancing the state's culture, 
politics, economy, arid general quality of life. 

• Second, California now has the opportunity to 
provide these alternatives. In recent decades, it had 
to focus Its educational resources on the surge of young 
people who needed schooling and college. Now, having 
T^^^^^^"^^'^^ °^ young people, it can once again assume 
leadership m lifelong learning opportunities for adults 
as well. 

Based on an analysis of the need for these learning 
opportunities and an inventory of all the resources that 
currently exist in California for meeting this need. 
Part I of the report identifies seven major unmet needs: 

1. Help in locating educational opportunities 
(p. 56); 

2. Individual assessment, counseling, and 
caref^r planning services (p. 57) ; 

3. Equity for part-time students in state and 
institutional policies (p. 58) ; 

4. Educational programs for group?; with spe- 
cial needs, such as the aged, the handi- 
capped, and the unemployed (p, 58) ; 



5. Additional off-campus or "external" upper- 
division and graduate programs (p. 60) ; 



6. Individualized degree-oriented learning 
opportunities (p. 61) ; and 

7. Certification of academic, and occupation- 
al competence without tne need for formal 
instruction (p. 62) . 



The 17 recommeiidations offered in Part II in the 
report are addressed to these priority needs. Nine of 
the recommendations can be implemented simply by changes 
in current state policy and college and university prac- 
tice, and Chapter Five of the report lists these changes 
(pp. 73-91). Eight others, however, will require the 
creation of new state services and programs, and Chap- 
ters Six, Seven, and Eight describe in detail these 
needed innovations (pp. 91-149) . 



Of the \lj recommendations', the largest number focus 
on the criti^^al need for equity for part-time and adult 
students and for groups with special^>?t€"e-ds . Thei:e re- 
forms are needed for reason^'''*'a£..,,ap<^T^al justice; thoy also 
will help the state's colleges and universities adjust to 
the decline in the 18 to 21 year old population expected 
in the 19 80s. 

• Recommendation One calls oa California's col- 
leges and universities to "act affirmatively to treat 
older adults and part-uime students along with^ young 
people and full-time students as equal members of inter- 
generartonal educational communities" (p. 75) , The next 
four recommendations advocate specific reforms'. 

• Recommendation. Two urges the California State 
University and Colleges and the University of California 
to adopt morQ equitable fee schedules for part-tiine 
students (p. 77) . 

• Recommendation Three asks the Legislature, the 
State Scholarship and Loan Comnii ssion, ' and the governing 
boards of public institutions to "end discrimination 
against part-time and adult students in their financial 
aid policies and practices" (p. 78). 
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• Recommendation Four proposes that the i^tate 
"establish fee waiver programs to assure needy students 
access' to continuing education and university exten- 
sion proc,rams (p. 79). 

• Recommendation Five suggests that "opportunities 
for concurrent enrollment •should be expanded at the Cali- 
fornia State University and Colleges and the University 
of California" by reducing concurrent enrollment fees to 
a point that reflects only the incremental cost of allow- 
ing concurreni: enrollment (p. 80) . 

• Recommendation Six urges the Cilifornia State 
University and Colleges and the University of Ccilifornia 
to "furthe- extend their regular degree programs to off- 
carnpus locations in wayr>, times, and places convenient 
to adults" and asks the Legislature to allocate "program 
development funds to both systems" to design new programs 
and to underwrite their operating costs on approximately 
the same basis as similar on-campus programs (p* 83) . 

• liocomiT.endation Eight proposes that the California 
Post secondary Education Commission receive an annual 
appropriation with which to make competitive matching 
grants to public and private institutions for programs 
designed "to meet the learning needs of particular groups 
who have not been well served by the state's postsecond- 
ary institutions or who require special education ser- 
vices" (p. 88) . 



P'our of the recoirmendr-% tions urge creation of new 
educational services through new •jgencles or organ i 2 a'- 
t ion s : 

• Recommendal^ion Ten, to jrcret the highest priority 
needs, proposes a statewide system, of "Educational Scr-- 
vices Centers" to provide "information and referral, 
assessment of interests and competencies, counseling and 
career planning, and aid to individuals in coping with 
institutions" (p. 98) . 

• Rocommcndut irn Eleven suggests creation of a 
r>tatcwide "individualized learning pronrom" to meet the 
need for "individually designed degree program.^ that 
take into account studmts* unique backgrounds, current 
life ci rcumstancc:*:] , and career interests" (p. 101). 
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• PocoruT.endat icr. Tv;elve suggests a statewide 
"loarnir:.j validat.ion service'* to meet the need for aca- 
demic certification of persons who have acquired knowl- 
adge or skill in other than academic settings by 
"awarding dL^gree credit for prior learning^ granting 
associate, bachelor's, and raster's degrees on the basis 
of demonstrated knowledge and skill, maintaining a credit 
bank, and providing a record of all career-relevant ex- 
periences" for these wanting this service (p. 109), 

• Recorj^'c^nda t ix:)n Thirteen proposes creation of - a 
"Comprehensive Adult learning Service" comprised of these 
rhree new sei '/i-rf , to be operated by a new independent 
i.nstitut io:: ; 1 39) . 



rc>ur othf.^r r^: cc.r'-^u: nda t-i ons involve neccied data co 1- 
1 c t } o n a n d J i :> : : i it: i r. u t i on s e r v i m:.- s to unde rTTI rTF alT'The 
proposed chanwos and to af^sist both public and private 
col looes and un i v^v-rr^ i ties h*? t tor oc rve pot<?nt ia 1 students 

• R<.?co::;:r.jndat ion Fourteen suggests that the Califor 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission initiate a continu 
ir.g "postsecondary nerd:^ analysis service" to provide 
institutions and state-level planners with information 
about interest and dc?mand for (education (^3. 145) . 

• Rec.orrjnendacion Fii'teon asks that the Comji^ission 
op'jra to rec: ion a 1 p' -s tsecor^dary [urogram clearinghouses " 
to supply current information about educat ional resourcf?s 
and 0[)por tuni r ie.s (p. 146). 

• HfK:Girji6:'ndat ior Sixti^en suggests that the Commis- 
sion estahdish. <i nelv.'ork of "media resource clearing- 
houses" to facilitate "'efficient use of existing and new 
m'.Hlia-h;ise'i instructior il resources" (p. 147^; , 

• P.f^rorn » -iidat ion /v'^vcnteen proposes that * hf^ Commis 
:-ion laur.ol': i "p-^Ll::,; i f cjT t ion [urogram about all av<]il 
able post, r;' 0'')ndary o r v. un i t i es " anu especiallv the in- 

f crnat i,-':; 'ir:-: r ; , ] i : ■■/ lo 



li^ial i ^. , !.y- . : t ^; -It .; a t i or:r. acivotMt.' action by oar- 
J-.^- 'iliLLjJJJ' IJ ■ ^ 'i ^ 1 '^t.i onsi to twc ; rr.a3cj ~~n'i't V-^ 
rr.-bi ^'mr; ^''^^ ^ ^' "i rn i TKr"o]^^oFMjn i^tTei':: 
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• RecorrjTiendation Seven calls on the California 
Postsecondary Corrunission and the State Departjnent of 
Education to jointly review ''existing sources of support 
and forr^.ilas for alJLocating resources to school districts 
and to corOTunity college districts" in order to resolve 
inconsistencies in funding between the two segments, and 
urges the Legislature to convene a high-level task force 
"to devise more rational bases for support of all types 
of postsecondary education offerings" (p. 86) . 

• And Recommendation Nine asks state agencies and 
institutions to work toward occupational licensure and 
certification ''on the basis of specified skills and com-' 
petencG rather than particular amounts or types of 
education;" and advocates a task force study of certifi- 
cation and recertif icafion in order to develop a coordi- 
nated state policy (p. 90) . 

Viewed against the present range of postsecondary 
programs in the state, ♦:heso 17 recommended reforms and 
now services are small. However, together they form a 
series of steps which can lead to a new understanding of 
postsecondary education as lifelong learning, and thorv^- 
by open a new era of opportunity for California adults 
of all anes. 



The Introduction of the report explains the origins 
and progress of ^he Postsecondary Alternative Study 
which has led to the present document. 

Chapter One, "Lifelcng Learning in the Public 
Interest," explains vhy California should strengthen its 
support of adult learning and provides historical back- 
ground about the present status of adult education in 
the state (pp. 13-21) . 

Chapter Two, "The Need for Adult Learning," sum- 
marizes the present and likely need of Californians for 
educational opportunities beyond the hiqh school (rp 
23-34). 

Chapter Three, "Resources for AdJlt Learning," 
irr/ontorics the extensive? range of pos t^^econdary oppor- 
tunitirs that already exists within the fjtato (pp. 35-53). 



Chapter Four, "Unmet Needs: The Gap Between Needs 
and Resources," describes the seven critical needs listed 
above and analyzes barriers that currently prevent their 
fulfillment (pp, 55-71) . 

Chapter Five, "Using Existiug Services," shows how 
changes in current policies and practice's r^m resolve 
several of these unmet needs (pp. 73-90-; 

Chapter Six, "Creating New Services," describes 
three nev; educational services needed to nelp adults 
realize their full potential (pp. 91-109). 

Chapter Seven, " Inplementing the New Services," out- 
lines alternative organizational strategies for implement- 
ing the three nav services (pp. 111-142). 

Chapter Eight, "Supporting Improved Institutional 
Performance," discusses the four data collection and dis- 
semination services which the California Pos tsocondary 
Education Coinmission should undertake (pp. 143-149). 

Chapter Nine» "Priorities and Concludi'- 7 observa- 
tions," suiumarizes the recommendations and considers 
t horrt in a broider educational and social context (pp. 
1 -J i - 1 b 1 / . 

Tho report concludes with an Appendix containing 
cost estimates for the new services proposed in Chapter 
S> i X . 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report has a simple message: 

1. California benefits as a state from provid- 
irig opportunities for lifelong learning to 
its citizens. 

2. Presently^ however, state policies and in- 
stitutional practices have the effect of 
discouraging many adults from continuing 
their education . 

3. By redirecting institutional resources as 
well as creating several new adult learn- 
ing services, the state can meet the edu- 
cational needs of its adults and begin a 
redefinition of postsecondary education to 
lifelong learning . 



Origins of the Report 



The report stems originally from the work of the 
Legislature's Joint Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, chaired by Assemblyman John Vascor- 
cellos. The Joint Committee was created in 1970 to 
assess the achievements of the 1960 master plan, in- 
cluding the three-tiered system of public institutions 
it defined — the community colleges, the California ^ 
State University and Colleges, and the University of 
California. The Committee concluded that this system 
was basically sound, but it held that the three sepa- 
rate segments inadequately met the needs of many adult 
learners. It suggested that an integrated statewide 
effort in off-campus learning for adults would be' more 
eff£>ctive than a "fragmented effort ^/ith each segment 
defining its own goals and interests" (Joint Committee, 
1973, p. S7) . 

The Committee proposed the creation of a fourth 
public .segment of higher education, California Coopera- 
tive University, "to coordinate the efforts of the seg- 
ments in extended learning and to provide programs under 
its own auspices when there are needs the segments are 
not meeting." it recommended (p. 58): 
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The Legislature-, throii^h the Pos tsecondary 
Education Ccnu-.ission or a joint corrjrd ttee , 
in either case wj.th rhe assistance of a 
citizens' advisory corrjiii ttee, shall devel- 
op, a plan for the establ ishrrient of this 
segrr.en t , including Governance mechanisms 
and representation on the Pos tsecondary 
Education CotiT'. i ss i on . 

The Leaislaturo i::::. lemer, ted this recomrr.enda c ion in 
,Sen.-ite Concurrent ^\^sr:lution No. 81 ( 1973) by directing 
the Joint Connittee- to contract wirh a private consult-- 
m.: firr. ro undertakt- "a linit.e:^ '^tudy of hifiher educa- 
tion in California by deterr-,in ing the feasibility of 
irr'plern.enting an external higher education prograni in thr? 
state which lo::ds to A. A., B.A,. and B.S. doc^rees and 
certif icateo of achiever ent . " 

In rer>T..:'7.:;e to tins d.ir- ::rjve, the Legislature and 
the Governor ai;r:.ropr i a t ed $ 1 50 , 000. m the Budget Act of 
1974 to the .Tojnt Conruttee on Po:-3 tsecondary Education 
(successor to r.he (/:>r]ior Joint: Committee) for "studyina 
and testing the weed, .lesian, .'?nd feasibility of a 
university without wall:: in Cal : f ornia , 

In Jv:no 19 74 , the rc:r::nittee requested proposals for 
this st-udy. T:;e question of whether to create a "fourth 
segiTient" *■ n iirplei-ent t ho. external aegree program or the 
univer-sity withr.ut v;a]l-: was one of thf^ major issues of tt 
the study . 

Fron; ancng t h?.- j;r':;:jo,sa is received, the Joint Corrrrit- 
tee selected ihe^ ora t -om' t he Educational Testing Service 
in Berkeley for a study to be directed by Richard E. 
Peterson, Research Prsychologis t in the ETS Woster-n Office 
and aided by K. Pa*.ricir: Cross *and Pamela I^ocjfs of the 
ETS staff and JB I/.n fir^ffc-rlin of Jossey-Rass Inc., 
Publisher^-, in :-\in } rancisc(^. To expand the scope of 
thrj study, -^:t:^ - i nvi re:.: othc:: scholars to ]oin thc^ re- 
search i;roup as subconr r^act.ors : 

Pichard ;. el.r->, mvi. -it :^tc:nford L 1 1 iver s ty 
a,n': now I'ha i ? o f \ ri-- I^' t.art.irerit. of I ns t I'uc- 

<.ional T*;rv-.rio:^.':v , :..'.'he.(^ i-ducation, Syra- 

cuse' IJr: iv<'i :. i ty ; ' ' . ' 



Harold L. Hodgkinson, then at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and ^now Director of 
the National Institute of Education in 
Washington, D.C. ; 

David P. Rubin, Director of Media Services 
for the Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching; 

John R. Shea, then Associate Research Econo- 
n.ist of the Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Higher Education and now Senior 
Fellow with the Carnegie Council on Policy 
Studies in Hicher Education; and 

William M. Shear, Academic Vice President of 
'Armstrong College in Berkeley. 

In addition, the Joint Corrjnittee contracted separately 
with Marcia Salner of t'he School of Education,- Univer- 
sity of California, BerkeKiy, to conduct an assessment 
of existing postsecondary programs for adults in Cali- 
fornia. 

When the Joint Committee on Ptds tsecondary Educa- 
tion went out of existence in November 197n, the study 
continued under the auspices of the Joint Ccmnittee on 
Rules. 



Design of the Project 

The project began on October 1, 1974, with the - 
title,- "Postsecondary Alternatives: Meeting California's 
Educational Needs. " By using the term ros zscd'^davj y 
the staff indicated its concern for all education beyond 
the high-school years — not only in colleges and univer- 
sities but m adult schools, proprietary schools, busi- 
ness and industry, and elsewhere. By rcstsecoKdari^ 
al terKztzve? , the staff sought to focus on options 
beyond the traditional system of full-time enroTTmentr 
on-campus student residence, standardized curricula, and 
classrocm. instruction that has domiinated most of higher 
educ^*tion. Wiile this traditional system rem^ains valid 
for many students, it unnecessarily restricts others, 
and particularly those over the conventional "college 
age" years, frcrt" reaching their learning goals. 
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The central question for the project has been, 
"How can California most effectively structure its 
educational options beyond the high school to meet the 
legitimate learning needs of all its citizens?" To 
answer this general question, four separate questions 
required attention in sequence: 

What are the present c'md foreseeable 
educational^ needs of adult Cali f ornians? 

What educational resources already exi st 
or are being planned to meet these needs? 

Where are there qaps between needs and 
resources? 

How can these gaps r.cst effectively be 
narrowed? 

For answers, the staff undertook rhe following activities, 
each of which resulted in a technical report accompanying 
the present report; 

• First , the staff studied the educational needs 
of California adults in three different ways: (1) It 
analyzed enrollment trends in education beyond the hich 
school; (2) it developed a series of questions about 
educational interests and contracted with the Field 
Research Corporation to interview a systematic sample 
of 1, 043 California adults about them.; and (3) it 
exam.ined projections about the future of California 
society in order to determ.ine the learning opportunities 
that m.ay be required eventually in the state. The re- 
sults of this first phase of the project appear in 
California's Need ^or Fos ^secondary Alternatives , Part 
One of the First Te^shnical Report cf the project 
(Hefferlin, PetersonI, and Roelfs, 1975;, and are sum.- 
r^ar ized in Chapter "^vcc . 

In addition r the staff analyzed the needs of seven 
diverse California cor^-r.uniti 3 3--^.uburn, Baker sf ie Id , Eureka 
Central Los Angeles, ^^orth Oakland, !:cr thr if.ce-Chats - 
worth, and Santa Crur.--a£ case studies to corpienent the 
statewide survey. Turir^ October and Deceriber, the 
staff net with soro- 125 ccr-inity lea:iers and close to 
900 residents cf these cities to learn firsthand about 
the educational interests cf .the townspeople and the 
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obstacles they face in seekin^^ to fulfill therii. The 
results of these seven case studies appear in Coirjnunity 
Needs for Postsecondary Alternat ives, Part Two of the 
^First Technical Report^ (Peterson , et al ,> 1975), 

• "Second, Marcia Salner inventoried present 
efforts in California to serve the educational needs of, 
high-school graduates and adults who are not "typical" 
college students — in particular, college-age young 
adults who are interested in non traditional forms of 
education and adults of all ages with job and family 
responsibilities which preclude them from full-time on- 
campus study. Her synthesis of this information appears 
in An In ventory of Existing Postsecondary Alternatives , 
the Second Technical Report, and is summarized in Chap- 
ter Three belov;. 

• Third, liarold iiodckinson and William Sh.ear 
analyzed the "non-instructional" educational services, 
such as educational counseling and the award of credit 
for prior leaning, that Californians need for their 
personal uevelopment. They developed a m.odel of how 
California can provide such services to all interested 
adults in the stater and their proposals appear in Non~ 
Instructional Services as Postsecondary Alternative^ , 
the Third Technical Report. Their ideas contributed 

to the recomjtiendations in Chapters Six, Seven, and 
Eight of this report, 

• Fourth, Richard Clark and David Rubin examined 
the available and potential technology for providing 
educational services to Calif ornians--from. broadcast 
television and computer-assisted instruction to video 
cassettes and com-munications satellites. From their 
com.parison of California with other states and nations, 
they concluded that the state should not invest heavily 
in a single major technological system, such as tele- 
vised instruction. Their analysis appears in instruc- 
tional Technology and Media for Postsecondary Alterna - 
tiveS p the Fourth Technical Report of the project, ^and 
is used in Chapters Three and Eight of this report. 

• Fifrh, John Sh-ja analyzed the financing ^of post- 
secondary education in California and the options open 
to the state in funding new educational proorams for. 
adults. i:o ::eveloped estimates of the costs of various 
organira- icnal r^odcls proposed in this report .t::d exam- 
ined the :.m^.lioations of various financing plans. Lis 
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analyses can be found m Financing for Pos tsecondar v 
Alternatives , the Fifth Technical' Report , and have" 
contributed to Chapters Five throuah Eight and the 
Appendix. 

Besides reviewing other research, visiting proto- 
typic ins.titutions, and meeting with interested uroups 
and individual visitors, between October and June the 
Gtaff met at least every other w^eek to review survev 
findings and discuss the gaps between needs and re-^ 
sources and how they could best be closed. It soon 
became evident that although the Legislature originally 
intended that the study concentrate on external dearees, 
other equally important adult learning needs required 
attention as well— for example^ the need of potential 
learners for better information about educational oppor- 
tunities and counseling abcLit career plans. As 
result, this report responds to the Legislature's 
interest in external degrees by placing^ recommendations 
regarding this need m the perspective of a '^btal of 17 
recom;nendations concerning ways in which the state can 
better serve the lifelong learning needs of its citizens. 



•jr ran izat ion of the 3\eport 



The nine chapters of this report follow the sequence 
of questions that have cuidod the project staff in their - 
research. Part I, consisting of the first four chapters, 
analyzes the need for new adult learning opportunities 
in California. l^rt II, the reir.aining five' chapters , 
outlines strategies for providing these opportunities. 

• Chapter One introduces the rationale for state 
support of lirelcnc learning and reviews California's 
loss cf leadership in this field. 

• Chapter Two describes the need for pos tsecondarv 
alternatives in Cal:-crnia, based on three different 
approaches to a5:^e55inc; ed::cational n^:ei. 

• Chapter ":nreo surv^iys the resources that alreadv 
exist to meet tr-s -c-.: : -ssavs their r^o- - - ;^ ^ -'n- 



• Chapter Four identifies seven serious caps that 
exist between these needs and resources, and indicates 
barriers or obstacles that have led to these gaps. 

• Chapter Five points to ways that existing insti- 
tutions can c .rrcome some of these gaps, through both 
reallocatior .:.f institutional resources and additional 
state support. 

• Chapter Six suggests three new services that 
California should launcl: in order i:0 bridge the re- 
rriaining gaps. 

m Chapter Seven analyses hew tries e servic:"^?^ can 
best be orc::anized and inpleirented . 

• Chapter Eight describes four inforT<iticn ser- 
.vices needed by existing institutions to brr.ter carry 

out their instructional missions. 

& And Chapter N'ine puts ail these suggested inno- 
vations in priority order together with a review of 
several broad issues confronting California education at 
larcre . 

• Fin Tilly, a t^chnicol appendix outlines the 

projected ccs'-.s of the nev/ services r ecorLT.ended in 

Chapter Six. 



A n t e c €■ d e n t s c- f t h e Renort 

These suggestions for California ray be viewed as 
part cf an expandinr r.o'/er.ent in the Unit.ed States and 
elsewhere in the world 10 open education to r.ore adults 
throughout their lifetimes. within rhe ,a:?t five vears 
in this country, for exar^ple, three inf lue- -ial higher 
education study groups :-ave reconr.ended br -d reforms, 
and both state systexif and individual institutions have 
begun tc adept r.^ny c f their reccr-rr.endat ions . 

The first cf the three, a federnl Task Force on 
niuhor Fducaticn chairei by Fr.^nk ::ewr,an, then at Stan-- 
ford, called for ceverri-Tt.nt su: 'port increase diver- 
sity and experiront nticn vithin hirher ^duc:^ti^n Iv"!), 
Aronc the ccnseguenres of its wc 7"* . ha'. - been 1 f unfa- 
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mental shirt in L^'Joial t;:uypcrt :ro:n i:-;;t i tiiticnaliy- 
based vroararrs to 'uidividual sludoPxts and the creation 
of the Fun:^ for t h*c I :?.proveriont of Pes tsecondary Educa- 
tion , now aioin'7 soT,e of thj. :.:osz creative experim.;:nts 
m education beyond the hxgh-^school throughout the 
nation. 



The second qroup, thv Carneoic^ Corxussicun on rliqher 
Education, chaired L\ Clark Kerr, has advocated a niulti-- 
t ,:de cf chanaco in pos' r^eccnciary education. 'VT.ona its 
rv.n^ercus reports, :.,c^h i-ie , Mor^; Options (1971:- stirriu- 
lated widespread cuesrionin-; of such acadeir.ic conventions 
as the four-year course o: study for the bachelor's 
de-rec and ^he ^ward of Lcad^z\ic credit only for insti- 
t\} tional ly-sponsc re..: learr.inn. Towc.rd a Learninq Societv 



proposed ways to exter:d education bevond educaticn- 



the creat i".' 
Cento r 



rtn tnt? 



' d a V life of the 1 a r c: e r 



U C C C: 



1" -.ir. : >:uca: ronaJ (/pportuni ty 
:cl v'rospc Jt ivc St udents . 



:ira .-roup, C.:-r::'d ssion on ::on-Tradi tiona ] 

i:- S T, J • -d L" . G ^ : 1 d and ^ u d r-- d b\' t ^ * 
Carne^i^r Corpcraticn of Nt.w York^ urced educators to 
rreate -or-- learnin': error turn t ies for adults unlirdted 



t .iTiC restrict: 



^ o c 



ives 



n . ^ t s f i na 1 r epor t , 
set national and internation- 
^ r"o 'v'one n t r a r.d c r f r ed 
support f nr li retire 



t creation ^r:: 
t raci t ional 
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A dvisors to th e Proje ct 

Aidinc the s^u^^ have been three essential croups 
listed at the end^of this Introduction: its California 
Advisory Corr.!r;i ttee , comprised of 27 knowledgeable citi- 
2:ens frc.nr. throuqhcut the state; a National Advisory- 
Panel of six well-known educators with either direct 
experience or broad far.iliarity with new forir.s of post- 
secondary learning: and a Seqir.ental Liaison Grouc of six 
rcpresentat ; ver; of the several segmental of California 
postseccndary education whose work will be affected by 
the reccrrriendations of the project. 

Mer.bers of these groups rriet with the staff in sev- 
eral cencra: r-^.eet i'^.qs to help auide the direction of the 
:.>rejtct "^'^'^ct to its needs analyses ar.d preliminary 

c?nc l us ic ns . They also provided inf or::.at i on anl advice 
th--Gu^!r. :: rrrcirtondence and individual conversation. 

Wii:i:^n. :.. Deegan, Willian K, Halderian, and Ktmneth 
^'*rrixn, staff menbers of tne California Postseccndary 
KducatiL>.. .^;:rj-.is3ion, offered contir.uing advice and 
hclce:: coo-^linate this project with several of tiieir own 
:-t*.:dies. M-r-bers of AEGLA (Adult Educators of Greater 
Lcs Annexes) consented on several draft reports. Jeff 
Kriyis, I-ita Risser, Mark Schwartz, Jeannette Sccvill, 
raul V.enger, and Rick '.<estercarc , the six rer:bers of the 
.-tudent Advisory Cc™ittee to the California Postseccn- 
dary Education; Ccrrrissicn, reacted to a draft of the 
final report, as did five other students — Evelyn Carr, 
Isaac Cixon, Vfillice E. Groves, Harriet Xarkell, and 
Williar. Var.n. Finally, Killiar. K. Haldeman, Dale M. 
Hecknan. Iceland L. Medsker, and Wellford W. vril-s 
ad"."ised Marcia Salner in ccnducting the inventcrv of 
existing educaticna: resources. 

leaislative liaison has been provided by Russell 
V. Garth, ronsaitant to the Joint Ccr:'j::i ttee on Rules, 
who coordinated the logistics of the proiect and c^n- 
erally roni-:cred the study through to its con:pletirn. 
Assisting bin and the entire staf^ has been Dolores Saint 
Merick, Gecret.ary tr the Assembly Re:Tanent £ubccn:nit- 
tee en Rc^tsoscndary Education. 

7-^ tnesc associates is well as r.ar\y ethers t^riunh- 
cut the stttc whn r-fered mfcr-a: sensu 1 1 a 1 1 cn , vo 
extend s:n,^-''re thmxs . 
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California Advisory Corrxnittee 
(Positions listed as of appointment to the Committee) 



Kay Andersen 
Executive Director 
Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges 
Oakland 

Roy C. Bagley 
Tax Representative 
Property Tax Department 
Pacific Gas and Electric 

Company 
San Francisco 

Kathleen Barry 
Wornen ' s Advocate 
California State University, 
Sacramento 

Glen Burch ,: 

Assistant Director 

Calif crrr d iliaher Education 

Study for the Aainq 
Davis 

Gab r i e 1 Cortina 
Director 

East Los Angeles Skill 



R- William Graham 
Superintendent/President 
Barstow College 
Barstow 

Keith Hayball 

Assistant Chief of Education 
Department of Corrections 
Sacramento 

John Kidder 
Research Director 
California Labor Feder.^.tion"' 

;xFL-CIO 
San Francisco 

Robert Kncwles 
Regional rirector 
California Association for 

Physically Handicapped 
Sacram.ento 

Paul Mc/^jnis 

Director of Goverrimental Affairs 
California Manufacturers 

Association 
Sacram^ento 



r o r e s s c r 
ollecre o: 



Lee N'ichols 
Ch a irm.an 

Depa r tm.r-Ti t c i Comjr:un i c a t i on 

Studies 
California State Universit*/ 

Sacramento 



:Tra5 L-c: 



Rira Nugent 
^ rk Evperienco Ccunse lor 
innyhill High School 
F^jllertcn 
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California Advisory Corruni ttee 
(continued) 



Frank Rainires 
Director 

Office of Education/Training 
Liaison 

Employnent Development: Dept. 
Sacrairento 

David Sabsay 

County Librarian 

Santa Rosa-Soncrna Library 

Santa Rosa 

Judy Samuel son 

Co-director 

UC Student Lobby 

Sacramento 

Connie Schiff 

League of Women Voters 

Los Angeles 

Terry F. Skjervheim 
Senior Adninistrator 
Personnel development 

and Research 
Auto Club of Southerr 

California 
Los Angeles 

Daniel D. Sorenson 
Training Consultant 
Departm^ent cf Health 
Sacram.ento 

John Stafford 
Professor 

California State Universitv , 
Northridce^ 



Sandy S we i t z e r 
Field Work Coordinator 
External Degree Program 
California State College, 
Soncmia 

Dennis Turner 
Director 

Ricon Indian Education Center 
Val ley Center 

Mary Lindenstein Kalshok 
Director 

Women's Studies for University 

Extension 
University of California, 

San Diego 

Henry Weiss 
Director 

Industry-Education Council 

cf California 
Burlingame 

David Willmon 
Mayoralty-Candidate 
Camtpaign Manager 
San Diego 

Leon Wood 
Director 

Educational Opportunity Center 
Los Angeles 

Chester Wright 
President 

Wi n d s o r Un i v e r s i t v 
Lcs Ancreles 
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National Advisory Panel 



Audrey Cohen 
President 
College for Human 

Services 
New York, New York 

James Hall 
President 

Empire state College 
Saratoga Springs, 
New York 

Cyril 0. Houle 
Professor of Education 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



Virginia Smith 
Director 

Fund for the Improvement of 

Postsecondary Education 
Washington , D •C . 

David Sweet 
President 

Minnesota Metropolitan State 

College 
St . Paul , Minnesota 

Kenneth Thompson 
Director, Higher Education 

for Development Pro j-ect 
International Council for 

Educational Development 
New York, New York 



Segmental Liaison Groui 



CALIFORNIA CCM>!i:NITY COLLEGES 
Ray Pirrs 

Dean of Academic Affairs 
{assisted bv Albert Menzler! 



califcr:;ia state university 
and colleges 

Lee Kerschner 
Assi stant Executive 
Vice Chancel lor 

; assisted by Ralph D. Mills 
and John M. ^ Smart) 



INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNI\^RSITIES 

Russell Sharpe 

Senior Vice Preside'. t for 
Special Assignr.ents 

Golden Gate Ur.iversity 

( assisted by Robert B, Kaplan) 



PRIVA.TE SPECIALTY SCHOOLS 
Kenneth C. Ruppenthal 
President 

Polly Priest Business Cel lece 



DEPARTMENT CF EDUCATION 

Xavier Del Buono 

Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for A:dult 
and Comjnunity Educaricn 

.'assisted by OvCnald Rulofson 
and Walter Serum.) 



u:;iVERSiTY CF califor:::a 

Dur-^-ard L-cng 

Vice President for Extended 
Acade.Tiic and Public S£-rvi; 
Procrar.s 

■assisted bv Patrick Healev 
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PART I: 

\ 



IDENTIFYING NEEDS AND RESOURCES 



LIFELONG LLARMXG IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 



• Gayle McKeo of 2218 Spring Street in Eureka has 
no tiT^e for arts and crafts. She has raised her 17- 
year-old son by herself as a sales clerk, but now medi- 
cal problems have forced her to seek an office job at a 
desk instead. To develop her office skills, she needs 
retraining in the "three Rs" to increase her reading 
speed, review the principles of writing, and renew her 
acquaintance with n^.a the.T.at ics . "Woinen my age get pan- 
icky abo'Jt studying when they*ve been out of school as 
lo^.T as I have/' she says. But she and other women 1 ke 
her require such retraining to :^upport themselves and 
thoir f ar^.ilies . 

• Ronald Lopez of Ventura is the first male coun- 
selor ever hired by rhe frank A. Colston Home for Girls 
to work w h its youn,TSters. He has finished his under- 
rraduate studies, out to increase his counseling skills 
he needs to rake specialired professional courses at the 
raster's level. He oannor afford to enroll at any 
nearby private college cr to travel 100 miles a day to 
litrend the Uni\-ersity of Jaiifornia at Santa Barbara. 
Vet without further skills, he won't be able to keep his 

:cb. J 

• Jennifer Maffelback supervises coronary care 

nursinc at the Xanteca General Hospital. She net only 
vanrs to be a better nurse, she has considered eventu- 
rilly becoming an independent family nurse practitioner. 
As rhe rother of two srali children, she cannot comm.ute 
00 Sricrarentc or Fresno for professional courses; but 
she IS eager oo continue her learning if she can scm.ehow 
'oke cvenino or weekend courses near Manteca. 

The eduoaiional needs of Gayle McKee, Ronald lopez, 
-'enni^er haffelback and thousands of other Californians 
are no less lo.roroant than those of young people, 
Raohor than refucm^ state ooniTdrr.ents to the' education 
of oilulos, dalirornia should strengthen izs support of 
odv:l t learnin::: for ao least four reasons : 



.4. 



Social Justice and Equity 

In the words of the California state constitution, 
"a general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence" is 
essential "to the preservation of the rights and liber- 
ty of the people" (Article IX) . This diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence should not be limited to 
youngsters; it should include adults as well. Califor- 
nia cannot wait until the next generation grows up to 
develop a more knowledgeable and intelligent population. 
It is unable to solve its problems by the training of 
the young alone. 

Some people might expect adults simply to edu :te 
themselves as independent learners. Many can, but many 
others cannot. Th-^ intellectual development and fulfill- 
ment of educational aspirations of adults--not only 
amvOng the inadequately educated but am.ong the highly 
skilled--requires organized instruction and assistance 
from experts. 

Contrary to some beliefs, California does not lead 
the nation in educational attainm.ent. As of 1970, six 
other states surpassed it in the proportion of their 
adults vho had com.pleced h:.gh school or some college 
(Bureau of the Census, 1972^ p. 1-468). And while the 
state provides r.any educacional opportunities for younc 
adults \ ho can study full tim^e, i;eyonc the first two 
years of college it restricts access for older adults 
who miust earn a living or raise a family. The working 
m.an or wom^an, the horemaker, the poor, the elderly, the 
m:inorities--all tend to be excluded from these opportu- 
nities. State policy and institutional practice discrim.- 
inate against those who cannot afford to pay the total 
costs Df education. And m.ost who i^o not live within 
corjT.uting distance cf a cam^pus lack off-car:pus opportu- 
nities to work coward a decree. 

In short, while childhood and youth education are 
undeniably ir.cortant, adult learning is eauallv essen- 
tial. 



riuman Investment 



Adult learning is a good state investment . The 
rapidity of social change in California r.akes inadequate 
a ''cne-chance" educational system, where opportunity 
exists prim;arily for youth • State support for adult 
education permits people of all aces to continue tc 
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develop thoi v f ull potent:! al as citizens and hunar 
beinqs. It. allows t her. to keep up to date with their 
skills, dtivoiop now oon:potence, and adjust to the growth 
of knowledge and the change of culture.- And ii ^ay well 
holp to rod'jce costly social services, social instabili- 
ty, and inii\'idual den-oral ization. 

In addition, techncloqical ly advanced societies 
such as California's require periodic renewal of their 
hunan capital. This econcn^.ic need for adult educational 
opportunity is exi^lained by econonists such as Herbert 
S-rinor im this way {19*^2, "pp. viii, vii}: 

an a:ivcir.cc'd industriali;::ed society r'ust see 
the continuinc ocucation, trainin<.;, and rc- 
t rainin:: of it-S labor force as a national 
capital .1 nvos trion t . . . . 

m an oconcrr.y which is based upon technoloq-- 
ical chance, where the rate of change itself 
is of ir.pj^rt anco , tne presence of a large 
nun.b:r c: a::-.:ltc^ v^hc^so inadequate levei of 
cduc::ticn cr tr^mina freezes then* ou^ of 
:.r^^ now oocn.-ry also beooros a retarding 

-j^n ^:-:-rnana :n ^ -^'jancriy whose expansion depends 
h-^:av:ly upon nvw product.s, new technologies, 
and new distribu- i:^ns ::f incones niust also 
nave a Ijbor :crce constantly being refittiec, 
no:raine::, an: r-oeiucaied zo meet these needs. 
~'c no- lt?ss IS to mviro continuing unemclcy^ 
ocnt, mfiatisn. Irss of n:arkets, and a na- 
tional sen5^:' :: f r.:s*:rat ion. 

:^cn:-: -ay believe thiit uner:plcyn:ent is widespread 
a-rna wol 1 -ea ica ved da 1 i : ami ans , and that the state 
should tnorefcro- mvcsr less m education. Yet in 
rcjility, une:^:: :cv-.ont is far hioher anicnc these virh 



have the opportunity to avail themselves of learning 
when they aspire to it and when they need it rather than, 
when they are young, since ovetyone learns more readily, 
when the benefits, of learning c^re most clear to them. 
Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of Labor, says that 
"modern life has becomie too much divided into educatioii 
for the young, work for adults, and leisure for the L 
elderly and too neglectful of the need to ease the 
transition between one experience and another" (Carnegie 
Corporation, 1975, p. 6) . And in its 1973 report to the 
California Legislature, the Joint Commxr-.tee on the 
Master Plan correctly observed (p. 40) : 

Most educational planning, including projec- 
tions of financial aids needs , is based upon 
assumptions about a "college age" population, 
usua 1 ly between eighteen and the m^id- twenties . 
Such assumptions create impressions among 
young people that they should be in post secon- 
dary education whether or not they have need 
and motivation; older persons are - led to be- 
lieve there is no place for them in postsecon- 
dary education. Yet the decision about when 
to attend postsecondary education should be 
highly individual. Some people may be ready 
to benefit from postsecondary education at 
the age of 17, others would be better served 
at 45^ 

Currently, California provides for the 17-year-old to 
the neglect of the 4 5-year-old, By expanding "second- 
chance" opportunities for adults of all ages, unneces- 
sary college attendance among late adolescents can 
likely be reduced. 



Demographic Imperatives 

The demographic f act::^ of li f e require greater 
attention to adults. Over the next quarter century, the 
bulk of Cali f oxnia * n population growth will occur among 
thn age groups over 25. With more adults of all ages 
interested in further learning , more Calif orni an s are 
1 ikely to need adult education than elementary education . 
The Population Research Unit of the State Departmient of 
Finance forecasts that while the state's population at 
large will increas:e 3S percent between now and the year 
2000, only two groups will increase by over 50 percent: 



adults between ages 35 and 50, whose numbers will in- 
crease by 79 percent, and those over 65, expanding by 53 
percent. In contrast, the numbers of elementary schcol- 
age children will grow by only 37 percent and high 
school and "college age" youth will increase only 16 
percent.* In fact, between 1980 and 1990, the number of 
eighteen to twenty-one year olds is expected to decl ine 
by 12 percent. This dem.ographic change will permit 
state resources to be reallocated to adult learning from 
collegiate education. 

By the turn of the century, the median aye of 
Californians is likely to be 35 rather than 27 as at 
present. As the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
has noted, the need for expanded adult learning opportu- 
nities is emerging at a time when our schools and col- 
leges are best able to deal with it. "The rapid, almost 
frantic growth of the 1950s and 1960s is over.... Teach- 
ers are readily available. .. .The present opportunity to 
act constructively should not b'? allowed to pass un- 
heeded" (1973, p. 105). 

T 3e c'onsiderations--social justice, human invest- 
ment, educational efficiency, and demographic chango-- 
call on California to return to its earlier leadership 
in lifelong learning. Since the 1950s, of necessity it 
has focused its educational resources on young people. 
Now the times both require and permit renewed attention 
to adults. 



Historically, California led other states in its 
development of education for adults: 



*Bv five-year acjc^ intervalr-^ t'lis- i the '■'V.pcc t: cu rat( 
of increase between 1975 and 2000: 
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• In 1856, within six years of statehood and only 
nine years after New York City, its citizens created its 
first evening school for adults — in the basement of St. 
Mary's Cathedral in San FranciLico. 

• In 1891, 23 years before Congress passed the 
Srpith-Lever Act for agricultural and homemaking extent 
sicn, the Regents of the University of California organ- 
ized the University's first institutes for farmers. 
That same year the University offered its first exten- 
sion course, on the tragedies of Shakespeare, to a total 
of 170 men and women in zho San Francisco Academy of 
Sciences. 

• By 1908, the University , in cooperation with the 
State Departmtcnt of Agriculture and the Southern Pacific 
Railway, was sending demonstration trains throughout the 
state to show farmers at railway sidings the result:-; of 
its agricultural research. 

• In 1908, nine years before the federal Smith- 
Hughes Act for vocational educat^ion,' California amended 
its constitution to grant state support to evening high 
schools and in 1921 it increased this support. 

• In 19 09 the Legislature authorized the creation 
of county libraries in order to serve all its citizens, 
botn rural and urban, rather than only the residents of 
cities and towns. 

• In 1926, the new Department of Adult Education 
in the State Dep)artment of Education introduced its 
prophetic ^'California Plan for Adult Education;" and in 
'1927 it created the California Association for Adult 

Education to implement the plan. 

• In 1944, the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education, with representation from both the State 
Department of Education and the University of Califor- 
nia, approved the basic principle of free education "to 
persons- of all ages and at all levels of instruction." 

But in 19 51, this momentum began to falter: 

• A interim: committee of the State Senate de- 
nounced "r t ills" wii-hin adult education in the schools 
and oversaw the rewriting of the state's Administrative 
Code and Education Code to tighten program procedures. 

:3 0 
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• In the mid- J 9ri0r:. , St:ate CorjiiiLtee on Con- 

tinuir\g Pducation, thr* .>:ii-'.g]e dir-cct advisory body to 
the Coordinating Council r):\ :pi;her i-:ducation, was 
a 1 1 o w e r 1 t o d i s a r ; p^ c a r . 



• rn 196B-c;9, th-' P'-;i.^; latur^r iminated the 
last vesti<ies of it:s his r^^:' i c firiancia] assistance for 

i t .»'M-* o'i wi th i ts I..egisl a- 
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• Mo^t recently , when the Deportment of Finance 
discovered in May of this year that participation in 
adult education was growinc so rapidly that the unan- 
ticipated cost to the state of average-daily attendance 
(ADA) support to conir.unity colleges^ regional occupa- 
tional centers and progran;s, and adult education within 
the schools was approaching $118 million, it limited the 
increase ir ADA for whicli the state would pay in 1975-76 
to 5 percent of its 1974-75 support despite its pro- 
jections that enrollments would rise by 9 percent. 

• Finally , the Governor * s budget recently elim- 
inated r.Oi!;t of the 1975-76 funding for the California 
:-tate University and Colleges program and the University 
of California |.)rogram designed specifically to aid part- 
time and of f-campus, lear ners--CSOC ' s "1000 Mile Campus" 
Consortium and the University's iiystemwide Extended 
Uni\'-jr s i tv - 



Thus, in the past thirty years, the state succeeded 
superlatively in opening its system of higher education 
to all high school graduates. It set a standard for 
open access to youth that other states emulate and it 
can be justly proud of its investment in a State Univer- 
sity and College system larcier than any other in the 
nation and a University systr?m whose flagship campus has 
b<:ren ratt.'d arnon--; the best in tlie nation. Hut by seeking 
to m.eet the educational neccis of post-World War II youth 
so wel 1 f California began to discrimi nate against the 
ne^eds of its adults, and while it implemented its commit- 
iT.ent to youth, other states began to develop new ways to 
C/ffer eciucntional opportunities to all adults. In 1954 , 
Brooklyn C^ollege in Now York began its experimental 
program of credit^tor experience toward its degrees; in 
1 9 58 , the Univnrsity^ of Oklahoma opened its Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies - program for adults; in 1963 , Goddard 
Colleao in Vermont announced its special adult degree 
program; in 1970, the- rvr?gents of the University of the 
State? :f N'ew York lamched their Regents External Degree 
:j-:o(iram. . f or adults; in 1971, the 5>tate University of New 
York organized its pioneering institution for adults. 
Empire State College; in 1072 Minnesota and New Jersey 
I ol lowed s\:it w^ith Minnesota Met ropol itnn State College 
:\nd Thomas A. Mdison College, and now the non-campus 
Community Cnl].{.-;o of V(^rmont system ha:; become a state 
• •nt:r^ rpr 1 S;' ■ . :>tat.(?s t:hat until now have not been educa- 
t..iono] leafi':-rs hav(^ Lcgun to loijDfrocj ahead of Califor- 
n ' a . 



Kow that California has met its responsibilities 
for the education of college age youth, it should 
strongly consider regaining its earlier leadership in 
adult learning . As the rr.ost advanced state in the 
nation socioeconomically , it has greater need than other 
states for a var^^.ty of postsecondary alternatives. The 
following chapters outline this need and suggest the 

a policy for lifelong learning to meet it. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE NEED FOR ADULT LEARNING 



Besides Gayle McKee, Ronald Lopez, and Jennifer 
Haffelback, somewhere around 8,4 million other Califor- 
nians among the state's 14.7 million adults would like 
to engage in some form of further learning beyond high 
school, Wayne Reynolds of Santa Cruz seeks additional 
study as a community agency outreach worker, Ruth Eloi 
of Oxnard is enrolled in a part-time degree program to 
secure a better job within county government. David 
Duran of the McKinleyvil le High School would take 
courses at Humboldt State to increase his high school 
teaching skills if red tape didn't discourage him. 

Elsewhere, in Bakersfield, a television newscaster 
would like to enroll in university-level courses on the 
weekend if they ever become available in the San Joaquin 
Valley. In Oakland^ a master mechcnic in electronics 
who works a rotating shift has difficulty rotating his 
education on the same schedule. And in Hoopa a Native 
American secretary of the Yurok , tribe would be able to 
attend class once a week but finds that most classes in 
her region are scheduled for at least two nights a week. 

To determine on a statewide basis the educational 
needs of adults such as these, a variety of approaches 
could be used. Three of them are employed here: 

1. Statistics of the demand for education in 
terms of actual enrollments; 

2. Estimates of the potential interest in 
further education by surveying Californians 
about their hopes and aspirations for addi- 
tional learning ; and 

3. Projections of the future requirements of 
the state for educated citizens . 



Each of these three measures is by itself insuffi- 
cient. Together, they portray the magnitude of pcstsec- 
ondary needs in California. The first of these measures- 
evidence of demand through enrollments — shows the number 
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of citizens who currently take advantage of educational 
opportunities. The second — evidence of interest — in- 
cludes as well those adults who would like to continue 
their education but who are currently unable to achieve 
their hopes. The third--evidence from social and eco- 
nomic trends — includes in addition those adults who are 
neither presently enrolled nor interested in further 
study but who rray need new skills and training to func- 
tion effectively in the California of the future 
(Hofferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1975, pp. 2-3). 



Educational Demand 



Perhaps the most obvious measure of need is the 
demand evidenced by enrollment. Although most estimates 
of the demand for education beyond the high school focus 
only on high-school graduates between the ages of 18 to 
21 and on the colleges and universities chat offer full- 
time degree programs for them, such a focus is inade- 
^^^te for California. Its need for postsecondary oppor- 
tunities extends across all age groups from late adoles- 
cent to retired adult and involves not only colleges and 
universities ^ut adult schools, tecnnical institutes, 
regional occupational centers, on-the-job training, and 
informal and individual study. 

Thus, this past year some 1.8 million, or about 13 
percent of California's adults, were enrolled in col- 
leges and universities. But it is estimated that over 
3.5 million or 25 percent, engaged in study at some 
educational institution (Hefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 
1975, p. 7) , and several million more were probably in- 
volved in informal, occupational, and community-based 
education ranging from Cooperative Extension programs to 
recreation department classes and lessons with private 
i nstructors . 

The most marked enrollment growth in recent years 
ha '^een in high school adult programs. Regional Occupa- 
ti ' Cor" ^rs and Programs, and community colleges. 

-ig to a P'^all 1975 survey conducted for the 
Dcp ■ of Finance, at least 60 percent of adult 

v'dli tornians have taken at least one course or attended 
some educational institution since they left high school 
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(Gould, forthcoming). And among the 1,048 adults inter- 
viewed for the Postsecondary Alternatives study in 
r^ovember 1974 , 35 percent of those under 30 reported, 
being onqaged in some kind of education beyond high 
school at that time, as did 20 percent of those in their 
thirties and forties, 18 percent of tho^e in their 
fifties^ and 3 percent of those over 60. (Hefferlin, 
F^':'terson, and Roelfs, 1975.) 

The demand for education among adults older than 
traditional "college age" youth is growing at a rapid 
rate. Between 19b3 and 1973, for instance, the number 
of part-time students (most of them older adults) jumped 
122 percent in the state's colleges and universities, 
while the total number of adults over 21 grew no more 
than 30 percent and while full-time enrollments in- 
creased by only 46 percent (California State Department 
of Finance, 1964, 1974). 

More important, these part-time enrollments have 
been i ncreasing at an incr'easing rate , while the growth 
of full-time enrollments has been slowing down. Not 
only did they grow almost as much in the three years 
between 1970 and 1973 as in the seven years from 1963 to 
1970 (46 -:>ercent, compared to 52 percent), in those 
three yocirs they grew six times as much as full-time 
enrollments (46 percent, compared to 7 percent). During 
the 1980s, when full-time enrollments may actually 
decl ine in number, part-time enrollments wiil probably 
continue to increase. 

But most important of all, the adults who are 
presently enrolled in postsecondary institutions do not 
represent a cross-section of Californians who are 
interested in further learning. Not only are they 
younger, they represent a disproportionate number of men 
compared to women, of whitOo compared to mi no es , of 
the already well-educated compared to the less educatr^'"!, 
of white-collar workers compared to blue collar, and of 
the well-to-do compared to the poor. In other words, 
present demand is not based simply on different rates of 
interest in education among groups of California adults, 
but on disproportionate ability of some groups to enroll 
and attend. Plans for postsecondary education in Cali- 
fornia thus cannot be based only on the growing demand 
for more raucation in terms of enrollm^ent, but in addi- 
tion should be based on the numbers of Californians who 
need and want further education but becau.^e of various 
obstacles cannot now gain it. 
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Expressed Interest 



The great interest that exists for lifelong learn- 
ing in California j.s illustrated in the seven diverse 
communities studied for this project — from Eureka in 
the north to Central Los Angeles in the South (Peterson 
al . , 1975). But to determine the extent of this in- 
terest on a systematic statewide basis, the 1,048 Cali- 
fornia adults mentioned earlier were interviewed about 
their learning interests. Three out of five (59 per- 
cent) of them said they are interested in participating 
in further learning beyond high school within the next 
two years. Thus for every Californian now attending an 
adult school, college, or university, another would like 
to engage in further learning but for some reason is not. 
nov/ doing so. 

Studies by the University of California and the 
California State University and Colleges support this 
finding : 

In a survey of adults in Los Angelos County, the 
University found that 64 percent of the high school 
graduates replied affirmatively when asked, "If, in the 
near future, you could go to college on a part-time 
basis without giving up your work or your other full- 
time activities, would you like to do it?" 

• Researchers for the California State University 
and Colleges found interest in further professional 
study among 67 percent of the employees surveyed in 
California's Department of Mental Hygiene, among 80 
percent of those in the California Youth Authority and 
the Employment Development Department and among 83 
percent of the members of the California Highway Patrol 
(Hefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1975, p. 31). 

National data gathered in 1972 by the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Study are comparable. Among a sample of 
2^ 004 Ancz-icans, 77 percent reported .that, they would like 
to know more about particular subjects or learn new 
skills (Carp, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1974, p. 15). Only 
23 percent said they were uninterested in learning new 
thinys . 



S cope of Interest 

The Postsecdndary Alternatives interviews reveal 
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not ciily that interest in continued learning among the 
state's adults is extensive; it is both serious and 
sophisticated. In contrast to the belief of some that 
the educational concerns of California adults are lim- 
ited to wine tasting, fly tying, and astrology, their 
fields of interest are intellectual, highly specialized, 
and widely diverse. Subjects range from astronomy and 
aviation through coronary care, drill press operation, 
Latin, and law enforcement to pipe fitting, pottery, tax 
accounting, welding, and zoology. As the list below 
notes, 47 percent of the potential learners are inter- 
ested in occupational or professional skills, and fully 
a fourth seek traditional liberal studies (Hefferlin, 
Peterson, Roelfs, 1975, p. 40). 



C lassification of Responses to the Question, 
"vrhat is the ONE subject, topic, or skill that 
you would like to study or learn more about?" 



Voca t J.on a 1 Sub j ect s (47*) 



Business Skills 


9% 


Technical Skills 


6 


Industrial Trade 


6 


Education 




Management Skills 


A 


Computer Science 


3 


Law 


3 


Nursing 


3 


Med icine 


2 


Salesmanship 


2 


Agriculture 


1 


Commercial Art 


1 


Engineering 


1 


Medical Technology 


X 


General Education 


(27'!,) 


Languages 


7'i 


Physical Sciences 


5 


Social Sciences 


5 


Humanities 


4 


Biological Sciences 


2 


English 


2 


Pasic Education 


1 


Creative Writing 


1 



Hobbies and Recreation {121) 



Fine and Visual Arts 


7% 


Crafts 


3 


Performing Arts 


2 


Sports and Games 


1 


Home and Family Living 


(6%) 


Child Development 


2 


Sewing , Cooking 


2 


Gardening 


1 


Home Repairs 


1 


Personal Development 


(4%) 


Personal Psychology 




Physical Fitness 


1 


Religion 


1^1 


Public Affairs 


11 


Other Subject , Topic , 




or Skill 




TOTAL 


1001 
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Extrapolating these findings to the adult popula- 
tion of California (now approximately 14.8 million), as 
many as 700,000 of the state's adults may be interested, 
for example, in learning more about business, and some 
500,000 are likely interested in learning one or another 
language, while less than 100,000 are interested in 
studying either religion or public affairs. 

Besides further study, Californians in large num- 
bers would make use of educational services beyond for- 
mal courses and instruction if these services were 
available at low cost and in convenient locations. 
Between 2.6 million and 3.2 million would like to gauge 
their personal strengths and weaknesses — their knowl- 
edge, skills, abilities, and potential for a more 
productive life. At least 2 million would like to 
obtain information about educational opportunities in 
their region. Roughly a million would like to obcain 
educational, career, or personal counseling. Almost as 
many would like to have (1) their non-college learning 
experiences evaluated for college credit; and (2) all 
their educationa,! work combined into a single central- 
ized record (as in a "credit bank"). 

These potential learners represent a far more di- 
verse population than those presently able to continue 
their education. 

For ex mple, among those surveyed, only 3 percent 
aged 60 anu over are now engaged in continued education, 
but six times as many would like to participate. Nearly 
nine times as many high school dropouts w.int to partici- 
pate as the 4 percent who now do so. Fully ten times 
as rr.any laborers working at unskilled jobs seek further 
education ds now obtain it. And 65 percent of the 
Mexican-Ajnericans surveyed are potential students, com- 
pared to only 15 percent currently enrolled. In brief, 
among Californians interested in further education but 
not presently enrolled, a disproportionate number are 
either elderly, poorly educated, unskilled, poor, or 
rrdnori ties . 



Growth of Interest 

This widespread interest in continued learning is 
likely to grow throughout the foreseeable futvire. Four 
najor reasons will stimulate it: 
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1 . Economic and social changes impel adults to up- 
date their knowledge and skills . To keep abreast of the 
times, people increasingly turn to education. 

2 . E ducation itself is a stimulus for more educa- 
tion, as both California data and-nati^'nal studies 
indicate. California's young adults are already well 
educated. As a result, they are more likely to want 
further educational opportunities eventually than have 
been sought by their predecessors. 

3. Increasingly, continuing personal growth i s 
being seen as the key to a Satisfying life . There ~ 
appears to be a rising expectation among the population 
in general about the overall quality of life — ^personal, 
cultural, and occupational: ^a feeling that Jife ought to 
be better and more meaningful and that the ability to 
improve one's life may hinge on opportunities for perj^on 
al development and growth. For example, nationally over 
the past decade the proportion of adults studying avoca- 
tional or non-occupational suojects has grown markedly 
in comparison to those studying vocational topics 
(Ifefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1975, p 24), and this 
trend seems likely to continue. 

^ • Finally, time available for continued education 
is likely to increased Shorter and more flexible work- 
weeks, including the spread of four-day and " flexi-time V' 
schedules, will make for longer periods of leisure time 
and for more options with which to use this time' cre- 
atively. Studies indicate that during the 1960s, work- 
ers gained an average of 49 hours of free time annually 
as a result of reductions in the workweek and increases 
in vacation and holiday time; forecasts indicate further 
gain-; are likely in the future (Gray and Helmer, 1974). 
Moreover, trends exist both for earlier retirement from 
the work force and also for flexible retirement plans, 
by which employees may cease full-time work at an earli- 
er or later point or gradually retire working shorter 
hours for some years prior to terminati(.v:> . Some experts 
forecast that by the year 2000, 20 percent of California 
vorkors may be voluntarily working less than full time 
tnrouqhout their careers. v;ith the addition of the 
likelihood that per capita wealth will continue to 
increase, although probably at a declining rate in the 
short run, those trends point to more opportunity for' 
adults to enaagc in study. 
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The t'ransformations taking place xti Califor nia as 
well as in the rest of the country can br eQil om:L2ied by 
those occurring in Santa Cruz, as obser :^-ed by an^ of its 
older residents: 

I arrived straight from Manhattan irto Santa 
Cruz five or six. years ago. It was so quiet 
on my street I could hear the earthworms in 
the garden. I could listen to the grass grow. 
It was like Genesis. 

At first ^hcre v^as nothing. Then gradually 
things ^ave begun to change. Santa Cruz is 
a community undergoing subtle, but important 
changes in its intellectual, cultural, life- 
style, and organizational characteristics. 
It is discovering music beyond Lawrence Welk, 
drama beyond Cinerama, art beyond the Last 
Supper, crafts beyond whittling, travel be- 
yond the Santa Cruz mountains, conversation 
beyond who is sleeping with whom and who 
shouldn't, -and enjoyment beyond the Boardwalk, 

Postsecondary opportunities not only contribute to these 
changes; they are themselves affected by them, as more 
and more adults expand their learning interests. And 
even though some people will never follow up their in- 
terests by actually enrolling,* others not now inter- 
ested may become interested as opportunities become 
known tc thorn. 



Societal Requirements 



The scope of postsecondary education for Califor- 
nia in the future depends not only on the educational 
demands and interests of individuals but on the needs 



*The expression of intentions, as in polls, of course, 
is often not consistent with eventual behavior. That 
is, compared to the numbers who report they would like 
to pursue learning, many fewer will actually enroll 
in any given period of time. The discrepancy between 
such express(id interest and actual behavior, however, 
in large part depends on convenient access to needed 
programs . 
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of California's economy and culture for skilled workers 
and well-educated citizens. As fast as any other state 
and perhaps as fast as any other country (with West Ger- 
r-^ny the closest competitor), California is moving into 
■rxn advanced stage of post-industrialism. Little pros- 
pect exists for reversing the momentum toward more and 
rr.ore knowledge-based professional, technical, and mana- 
gorial jobs in the service sector, increased occupation- 
al obsolescence as the result of automation and other 
technological changes, and periodic retraining as a 
necessity rather tFTan a luxury. 

This shift in the economy from a preponderance of 
industrial work to one of white-collar and service em- 
plo\inent is more apparent in California thau in the rest 
of the country: 

• By 1950, California's proportion of white-collar 
workers surpassed its blue-collar counterpart — six years 
before the nation as a whole (LaPorte and Abrams, 1974), 

• In 1970, 69 percent of all err.ployees in Califor- 
nia were working in the service sector, compared with 
only 61 percent nationally. Only 27 percent were em- 
ployed in ir.anufacturing, and only 4 percent were engaged 
m agriculture and irdning. 

• Even in its nanuf acturing sector, California is 
unique among the states. With its concentration of 
electronic and aerospace industries, 17 percent of its 
nanuf acturing erriployees are professionals, such as 
engineers, accountants, scientists, and technicians, 
ccir.parec^ to 10 percent nationally (Bradshaw, 1975). 

• In the service sector, California also has a 
disproportionate concentration of professional exper- 
tise, with itr leadership in cormunications , research 
and develcpir.ent, education, and the arts. Not onlv do 
eccnonists such as Howard Bowen at Clareniont foresee 
continued growth, both relative and absolute, in the 
service sector of the econoriy but they predict that 
vithm the service sector professional services such 
as health, government, education, ^engineering , and the 
law will continue to grow faster than retail!^ reoair, 
and persor.nl services— poss ibly reachinc 40 percent 



the total work force by the year 2000 (Bowen, 1974, 
P- 9) .* 

These facts of technological and occupational 
change have important consequences for pos tsecondary edu- 
cation- With the expansion of knowledge^ professional 
specialists must continually update their professional 
skills. Not only is technological obsolescence increas- 
ingly confronting many unskilled workers but highly 
specialized skilled workers as well. With unemployment 
higher than at any time since the 1930s, so«Tie planners 
are advocating that "the only true form of unemployment 
insurance in a technological industrial society is a 
program of education and training which provides people 
with the skills needed in that society" (Striner, 1972, 
?• 57) . 

In the face of these changes, training acquired 
early in life and prior to entering the work force can 
no longer serve Californians throughout their careers. 
Many employees will need periodic upgrading of their 
skills, and many professionals will be required to 
update their competence through mandatory relicensure 
based on demonstrated performance. Many of the women 
who are forsakir.g traditional roles to enter the labor 
force need new training or sharpening of unused skills. 



*£owen, former Chancellor of the Clarenont University 
Center and currently professor of economics and edu- 
cation there, emphasizes the importance of these pro- 
fessional . services for society in these words: "The 
services that I have classified as professional — 
health, covernrrtent , religion, education, the arts — 
are peculiarly related to human welfare and to the 
development of human beings. They touch profoundly 
the lives of individuals and determine the range of 
personal opportunity. They are the basis of our civi- 

lizati^o. From the short-run financial point of 

view^ it is plausible to say that we cannot afford to 
develop the service economy. 3ut from the point of 
view of allocating our labor force for the sound ad- 
vancement of our society we can and alm.ost surely will 
devote increasing shares of our resources to the^ pro- 
fessional services. This is really what the great 
public debates on zhe financing of ^health services, 
education^ cultural activities, and Iccal government 
are ail abour" {1574, pp, 10, 11). 
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and many currently employed women armed with a new sense 
of their own worth will se-king further traminq for 
'}oh advancement- 

Beyond these needs for expanded occupational 
training, California faces problems in its social and 
political life- from struggles over economic and ethnic 
justice to questions of environmental protection, politi- 
ca3 apathy, and personal alienation — that will require 
increased public understanding and "civic literacy" for 
their resolution. In the future, besides communications 
conpetence and vocational competence for a career, Cali- 
fornia's adults will most likely need greater interper- 
sonal competence (the ability to function effectively in 
groups) , technological com.petence (an understanding of 
how things work) , political competence (civic under- 
L?tanding and a disposition to participate in self- 
government at local and other levels) , and perhaps most 
important, competence in learning how to iearn (skills 
m finding, using, and creating learning resources). 

In sun, not only will the in terests of Calif ornians 
m continued education expand in the future; the staters 
requirements as a society and economy for further educa- 
tional opportunities will increase as well. 

According to projections from the Department of 
Finance, California's adult population is expected to 
increase from 14, S million this year to 20.5*million bv 
the year 2000. Simply ro assure adults at the turn of ^ 
the century the same opportunities for adult learning 
that now exist within the state, California will have t o 
plan on postsecondarv' enrollments by then of over 5 
million, compared to the less than 4 million enrolled 
this past year . But it would be unrealistic, we thinJc, 
for policy makers to plan merely for this absolute 
expansion; the growth in educational aspirations as well 
as the economic and cultural changes pointed to will 
mean that an increased proportion beyond the present 
cne-fcurth should enroll at least on a part-time basis. 

Nationally ever the next 25 years, accordinc to the 
Carnegie Ccmr.issicn cn Higher Zdi_cation, full-tiine 
equivalent enrollments are likely to increase 56 per- 
cent; and Howard Boven has calculated that if inecuities 
that now limit enrollment in many states were rer^oved?^ 
national rull-tine equivalent enrollments would at least 
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double by the turn of the century (1974, pp. 6, 16). 
Certainly in California, full-time and part-time en- 
rollments may well dou\:lr to nearly 8 million, so that 
rather than a fourth of California's adults participat- 
ing in postsecondary educat^on^ at least 37 percent 
would be enroll:jd at least part-time. Altogether, in - 
cluding other adults who might: use non-instractiona l 
services such as counseling, testing, and career 
planning, fully 50 percent of the state's adults should 
be expected to be in some way involved in postsecondary 
education each year by the turn of the century . Not 
only more learning opportunities, but different kinds 
of opportunities beyond conventional classroom courses 
should be available to them. 



CHAPTER TxHREE 



RESOURCES FOR ADULT LEAF.NING 



California has extensive educational resources from 
which to build new services for lifelong learning: 

• Academic institutions, designed primarily for 
the young and adolescents, can be adapted to adult needs. 

• Informal learning opportunities exist through 
libraries, comr.unity agencies, recreation departments, 
clubs, professional associations, and other organizations. 

• Uncounted thousands of emplovees participate in 
on-the-^ob training. 

Decisions about new ways to facilitate adult learning 
need to be based on a recognition of the potential of 
all these =^;xisting resources. 

Altogether, probably fewer Caliiornians are en- 
rolled in school and college programs than in those of 
ether non-acadenic organizations or agencies, but schools 
and colleges constitute the state's core education re- 
sources for sustained liberal and occupational educa- 
tion. Between 20 and 25 percent of the state's adults 
were enrolled in school or college this past year — for 
an estimated total of nearly 4 million participants, as 
the table on the next page shows. This chapter describes 
each of the six types of institutions listed in the 
table, in order of the size of their enrollments, and 
then reviews four other types of learning resource: the 
state's public libraries; inservice education in busi- 
ness, industry, and government; voluntary organizations 
and alternative schooiis; and the m^ass m.edia.' 



Adult Schools and Program^s 



Although most people think of the public schools 
largely in ^erm^s of elemen-ary and secondare.- educaiiion, 
they offer courses to more adults in California than anv 
ether type of educational insti-urion. Last vear, cver^ 
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TABLE ONE 

Estimated Number of Participants in California 
Postsecondary Institutions, 1974-75 

Ti'lVr.-.JT/^'^tV-'f''''^^''^ are Las.Jd on varie-ty cumulative arnu.U enroMn-.cnt 
fl-jures and or.e-tine er.rcUniert figures fron recent vears. Thev suffer Ton 
Jitferer.ces ir L-oth dcfu.iticr. and data coUectioK ^.ethods. Partic part^ are 
'rt:^r»^"^2■:?M^^T*•^ ^"^^-^^'e equivalent (PTE) enroUnent.. 

K f-o<^sible to ot,tair: ronparablc data fron each secjnert, esti-ates such 

:cr^^r:.f =;;^ra! ^e=4;;^.:^-- - ^^^^^ '^'^^-^^^^ -^^'^ °^ Partic^atio:; 

^ ^ Estimated 

Type of Institution Number Participants 

Adult Schools and 
Programs of Public 

School Districts 302 1,432,000^ 

Conmunity Colleges 98 lrl36,000^ 

California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges 19 413r500^ 

University cf 

Calirorni a o 399,000^ 

Independent Colleges 

and Universitxes 157 206, 000" 

Privat-j" Vccational 

Schools 750 200,000^ 

k-r'^^r'^"*" :^i:^rt-e-t cz Tir^rce, based zr. ArA pro]ecti^rs icr 15^5 tzor. 
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.rj^crei.t ar ^ rrr-rre.;;.t ::-.rn.F f:r T^ll IS^A i: - exrlud.n^ --n-^racec classes 

riit^ fr— Cr-ro:: — '. citice rf th- Califc-.a 3tate ^r^versitv arc Ccl- 

>e?es, L-c.j.'.r.- --tr.J.I^toi st-donts — : the fall cf I^-^ r lu 3' ex :^ s lo- 

e-r- re-t- 0; rv^r.y ^;,r:rc :5-3--4 ^rd Ir^A rurirer s^s^^on errcllr^e-t 

1 r.6 p re ^- . r ^ ? --ear . 

4. ::5ta tr::- th- In;v€r?ity r.i Tiilifcr-i^, i-cludirc 124, r^triculated -tucent- 
^rc_cr in 1.-^ 3- — 2-,::: ; r. ■-:vers— y Extension, b^sed cr- 

r.^ c^.c-.idt-:r? ar:: n— tr .-.ur^- ro 3 : st r t ic 7:5 .Silver, cr. lO^^. 

.rtii. coes net -r.uae p3.rt.ci:..^nti: m Crc-p^r-tive Ixtensirn rrccrar^. 

--^ :ncl-i-? 142..::: rtud-rt-r -.nrcll-n — t^- re:;-:-r rrrcrars :f th- c-:ierx3 

^a.r.er, ir75. t. 1:3.; - 1 . ^ I r r-rr-rllcc :r u>:tor.E:-n ccur?e=; :dcta A?=-cci3t-c- 
.nicpe-^cnt Ca,: — rr..i J:;::tn-F a- z : v- rs 1 1 1€ 3 ) ; ind .in f?stir^-tod 3.^:r cr- 
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a third of the state's enrollments in education bevond 
the high school were in public school adult courses. In 
1973-74, out of the state's 360 high school and unified 
public school districts, 302 offered adult programs and 
received $10,787,671 in state apportionment support for 
them (not including local tax support or federal cate- 
gorical aid) , 

Kith courses ranging from traditional academic sub- 
jects and basic literacy training to such specialties as 
auto radiator repair, fingerprint classification, machine 
tool rebuilding, pest control, police radio dispatching, 
and school bus driving, enrollments were greatest during 
1973-74 in four fields: industrial education, English as 
a foreign language, homenaking, and office education.* 



^Enrollr:^.ents took this form during 1973-74 (Salner, 1975, 
Figure 2, Appendix 1) : ' 

Industrial Education 'including trade, 

technical, and service careers) 170,385 

Engli£;h as a Second Jancruage 154 , 052 

Hoir.eiraking " " 136^504 

Office Education 132,367 

Crafts and Decorative Arts 106,922 

Health and Physical F'ucation 97^134 

Social Sciences 92 146 

Er.glissh and Speech Arts 86 ',735 

- 31,283 

Parent Education 76,948 

Foreign La: ji ages 66 [ 690 

Forum and l-?ctur- S'. es Attendance 62,425 

Safety Educat:. on 61 2^49 



within adult vocational education, since l'i65 the 
fastest growing programs have been the state'n R^^gional 
Occupation Programs and Centers, which ar^- open both to 
adults and also high school and coirjnunity college stu- 
dents and which are administered both by school dis- 
tricts and other agencies. But the growth of adult pro- 
grams stems in good part from their willingness to uti- 
lize off-campus sites for instruction. Thus the Los 
Angeles Unified School District uses 650 locations-- 
churcr.es, businesses, hospitals, factories, state 
agencies and the like — for instruction besides its 29 
adult schools, five Regional Occupation Centers, and 
four skills centers funded through the Comprehersive 
Employment Training Act (CETA) . 

Even though California's comjr.unity colleges are 
open to adults who have not completed hich school, 
obviously many adults prefer public school procrans. 
Seme r.iay fear the possibility of failing at "ccllege- 
^evel" work. Others simply are uninterested in working 
toward a college degree. Some may welcom.e the variety 
of courses and the rypo of instruction. For whatever* 
reason, public school program.s for adults play an exten- 
si-:e role in California's pes tsecondary system. 



Cc mj-.u n i ty Colleges 



California's 1C3 comj-unity colleges — two of which 
oponod this sumjr^er — account for nearly 30 percent of the 
,-:ato's posrseccndary enrollments and^ f or several times 
ro srato support than the adult schools. In 1973^'^4, 
curreiir expense hudgets frcm^ all sources cam.e to 
- 1^:'" , ?10, COOr 45 percent cf which srerjred from state 
^ /enues. 

The popularity of these comumunity coileces was 
illustrated in the fall cf 1915 when the Departm.ent of 
Finance found through its survey of adult Califcrniars 
^hat 2 0 percent cf ther. had taken at least one course 
at a ccrm/unity college since leaving high schocl. In 
contrast, 21 percent had taken high school courses; 12 
percent had taken private specialty school courses; ? 
percent had enrolled ar an independent collece or uni- 
\^or5ity; S i.>oroent had taken a regular course at the 



California State University and Colleges, and 5 percent 
had onrollod in a rcq\:lar proqran of the University of 
California {Gould, forthcoming) . 

As of 1972, all buz nine of the corninunity colleges 
wore of ft^-rinc: courses at off-ca^ipus sites, including 528 
public schools, 133 recreational facilities r 1-5 corrjrer- 
cial establishments, 115 religious institutions, ICS 
medical facilities, 79 public agencies, 40 military 
bases, 34 correctional institutions, 25 fire departm.ents , 
24 pciice departments, and 16 other insritutions of 
hichei education. That same year, 14 of them offered 26 
different deciree and certificate programs in which at 
least dO percent of the v;ork was available at off-campus 
locations and in which some 13,700 students were enrolled 

comparison with ccrrjnunity colleges elsewhere in 
the country, however, few comjnunity colleges have created 
separate units for non- traditional studies. Airong the 
exceptions, both i.i the planning stages, are the Los 
Anaeles Comjr.unity College District ' s ' "New Dim.ension," 
and the Collece for Non-traditional Study of the Pcralta 
Co™-^nity College District in Oakland. 

The potential of the comjtunity colleges for further 
adult learning is great, despite the current cap on in- 
creased support, particularly if more comamunitv collece 
di£;tricts experiment with separate units for flexible' 



^Pwericar. ?.iv--:^r College offered prcgram.s at Sacram.entc 
and Placervi 11 , as did Cerritcs College at Downey an: 
La Habra, and Chabct College at Livermi^-re, Pleasanton. 
and San Leandror City College of San Trancisco at its" 
downtown center and the San Francisco International 
Airport; Ccllece ci the Redwoods at Crescent Citv, Ft. 
3ra-g, Garberville, McKin^eyvi lie , and its Klamath/ 
Trinity and ?iDcp ^./Willow Creek centers; Com;pton Comm - 
nity r.:lle-c in Ccm.ptcn; Cuesta College in Atascaderc 
and San Luis Cbispo; Diablo Valley College in Antiojh, 
rrentvrod, Pittsburq, and San Ram.on; East Los 7*jigeles 
Community Ccllege in the Los .Angeles Citv Hospital, 
Civic Center, Sheriff's Academy, and Fire Training 
Cen-{^-r: Santa F-sa Collece in Lower Lake, P^. Are--- 
Sonor;a, and V-:i::h: Sierra College in Grass Valley; 
Victtr Vai:'?y College in .^tple Valley. Georce Air 
zz^cz- L-ise, and Victorville; and -ac^z Hi] Is 'ct j. lece 
at DCS Pales. Firebauth, Riverside, a: f Lertooro Nav i 
* ir S : at i ar . 

DO 



study. With over half of their support coming from 
local taxes r these colleges can take i.ndependent initia- 
tive in responding to local learning needs. In contrast 
with the California State university and Colleges and 
the University of California, however, they do not form 
a state system of institutions; as a consequence, coordi 
nated statewide action by all 100 of them on adult 
learning or any other need is difficult. 



California State University and Colleges 

The nineteen canpuses of the California State 
University and Colleges account for 10 percent of post-- 
secondary enrollments in the state, enrolling approxi- 
mately twice as many regular degree-credit students as 
the University of California, while UC reaches twice as 
many extension students. The 1973-74 operating budget 
for the system was $613,990,000. 

Among them, the 19 campuses offer bachelor's and 
master's degree programs in all academac and profession- 
al subjects, plus five joint doctoral programs between 
individual camipuses and rhose of the University of 
California. At least 300 of the programs — primarily in 
education, business, public administration, and the 
health sciences — m.ay be com.pleted partially if not 
entirely at night. 

At one time, the state colleges operated cff-campus 
centers at El Centre, Hamilton Air Force Base, and the 
an Francisco Presidio, and planned a similar facilitv 
Vandenburg Air Force Base; but ? 1966 recommendation 
cf the California Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion and the Academic Senate of the California State 
University and Colleges led to their discontinuance. 
I>.'cw only San Diego State University operates a full- 
fledged off-cam:pus program, elsewhere: its Imperial 
Valley Campus, which conducts weekday and weekend 
classes in Calexico. 

For decades, individual cam.puses have offered 
extensive continuing education courses supported by 
student fees — the largest number of them for in-service 
teacher training. These extension program.s consist 
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prir.arilv of Liiscrero single courses, in contrast lo 
sequential curricula; but since 1971 through its Connus- 
sion on "::xternal Doarco Programs, CSUC has orcanized 28 
f ull-fledued off-can\pus External Degree prograr;s which 
were enrolling 2,053 students at 42 locations by the 
fall of 1974. Six more are opening this fall; and an 
additional 18 are being planned. 

Most of these- External Degree programs are charac- 
terised by c'jrricula coir.parable to those of regular on- 
car.pus :-:rogra:i.3; they are designed and supervised bv 
regu^=ii carip^s cOirriti.^e^, and staffed largely bv regu- 
lar faculty. Ad.Tiissior. IS United to upuer-di vi-. ion and 
cracuate level students who are riature enough to succeed 
at er.ternal work and who are unable to enroll on a 
resident tasis m regular cai:ipus programs. But li]:e 
extension courses, these External Degree programs are 
ur.der-.vri-: ton by student fees, rather than state funds. 
/\vera::c seriester charges to tb.eir students thus run 
about 5 189, compared to 57? for cor^parable on-campus 
programs. vL-ecau^e sere 2 5 percent of prospective Ex- 
terr.al ;":e::ico students cannot afford to pay this addi- 
tional co:;.t, the legislature has authorized $120,000 for 
fee vaivv-rs zc Icv-incom.e External Degree students.) 

In 1973, to offer External Degree prcgramis anvA'here 
in^:-:-e stare, rSvC created its Consortium-- r he "lobc 
Xile Cam: us" — a decree-granting cooperative endeavor 
of the 19 Campuses. Cverseen by an advisory ccmnitt^e 
cf the S'.ato'.cide Academ:ic Senate and by faculty ccm.mit- 
rees for each academ;ic program, the Consortium offered 
seven prci:-rams on a state-v;ide basis last year and will 
conduct nine m 1975-T6. Cne program, organized at 
Domincucz Willis illu-strates their character ;Salner, 
19"5, ::p. z . : 

Ccmnr^ez dills trcgram^m dumanities, 
crferol in cc 1, 1 at cr at icn vitn the Ccnsortium, 
is d-signed ;=pc ci fi rally for students v:ho are 
:rcattero:: m/er a i-riie gergraphical area cr 
f r v:::-^ nt ly . The program, not 
~y t:v: tiaJi" i.r^na? classroom -"^rie:-.::.-- 
-I n:^ t^:.::.:, ;t il: ^es alternative 
erd — ati,:'.al "i-fi-livery systems vhich include 
to ! VI ~ 1 : n , rail.:, lape cassettes , f 1 1ms , 
::r':mar':::: ct.^:;y .ruileSr a regular newsleL:er, 
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While External Degree proqrarus and the operating 
costs of Consort iuni rrogram.s have been suppox'-ted largely 
chrouah student fees, the extensive developmental costs 
of these coordinated Consort: uri programs have required 
special state support for their initiation. For 1975- 
76, however, the governor's budget deleted the $185,860 
requested for these developmental costs, observing that 
alter two years, "state support is no longer required to 
cope vith start up problems and curriculum developnent" 
:P^rcwn, 197:>, p. S). As a result, to assure continued 
qrovth or rhe Consortium the Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity and Colleges are seeking these needed develoo- 
ror:taI funds from elsewhere in the system budcet. 

Ir: CSVC s Trustees approved offering scate 

L'u^rorted i^n-t ruction i:: addition tc these studenr- 
^-Lipporr.ed extension courses and External Degree and 
Jonsortium program.s on a limited basis in off-cam.pus 
.; orations. New seven of the cam.puses offer 40 courses 
■but UDt com.plete dearee programs) in such facilities as 
uo-muniry coileges, stare agencies, private firms, and 
'-.-.c rev Ventura Learning Center, created and operated 
: ^intly with tue I'mv-rsity of California. 

r-/ur.:r u lans ur.der consideration by the system are 
- -'^^'^■^^^^ of recognition for prior learning of 

scu'ier.ts enrolled in External Degree program^s through 
tno use^of oral examinations and reviews'of portfolio 
rcordinatin-7 for the several segr.ents of 
^'^^ 'i::her education the evaluation of instr^c- 
r. i-::n in n-.n-coliegiate settings such as business an^i 
muustry, -ust as the Regents -of the State of New Vcrk 
are doin:;: in ^hat state, and the offering of Ex- 

ternal ire^ree programs ever 25 cable television outlets 
:::rcu^huut the state ustn;: one campus to videotape each 
rc-trsc ::'l^s auvi.^crs ^'rcr^ other cam:pu5e5 to work with 
-?':,uJenti^ vhc enrell in tr*; courses. 

T^e C-:lif"ornia 5-.a::e Vniversity and Coileces cives 
uv:uen-=;^ o: notontial for meertng a good many of tite 
or : •uamru? .tnd utu.'^r-u.'/i r ion external decree r.i^cd.^ of 
Cilifurni:: udultc. '"--Uu- t::c tast four years it has 
:>':^ ::r3tra:.o : ivs untt_r^:^-t :n rhese services; this -.ear 
vi:: *-o5t its ocmmiurcnt tu rhom in the face of crubcr- 
Urrrriul c^t:;2C;;:^ mrr .i-.--t-u::. costs of further Censer- 
Witn interest on the campuses, a? •:cell 
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Continuing Educaticn, and lacking some of the reticence 
of the University of California, CSUC can conceivably 
play a major role in expanding postsecondary alterna- 
tives in the state — particularly if it works to diminish 
the differences in student fees between its External 
Degree and on-campus programs. 



University of California 

1- 19'*"4, of the 124, 000 students enrolled in the 
regular degree-credit programs of the University of 
California, about one percent (1,579) were participating 
in the University's experimental "Extended University" 
program for pa^t-time students. But the University's 
two other sp-^cial programs for adults and part-time 
students — Cooperative^ Extension and University Exten- 
sion — served many more thousands of Californians than 
these regular students. 

Cooperative Extension, operated in conjunction with 
the counties, and funded jointly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the state, and county govern- 
ments, serves an estimated 20,000 Californians everv day 
with a staff of 1,3C0 employees and 56 county offices 
(Salner, 1975, p. 98). Its staff members offer consul- 
tation, run m.eetings, conduct short courses arc work- 
shops , sponsor 4-H prograins, and prepare publications, 
radio broadcasts, and television programs on subjects 
ranging from agriculture and hom.ema3cinc: to consumer 
services, community development, rural-urban planning, 
ana envircnm.ental protection, 

Throuchour its separate division, the Universitv 
offered S,229 regularly scheduled extension courses ana 
3,4 35 workshops and conferences in 1973-74 for over 
375,000 registrations,* Most of its cfferincs are 



*I973-74 rpgistraticns were as follows {Salner, 1Q75 
F2.gure 4,} 

Education 65,446 ?sychclog\' 33,241 

Health Prof e^-sicns ^5,115 Fine and Applied 

Lav 45^266 -----s ^ ^ 32,552 

Business ani 44,G22 l^etters 13,t43 

Manacement ::^ngineerinc 12^644 

Social Sciences 3":*, 552 Biological Sciences S,C56 

O 0 4 
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conducted at off-campus locations and many of their, are 
at a professional level. Unlike tax supported Exten- 
sion and regular on-canpus programs. University Exten- 
sion prograrr.s have been wholly self-supporting through 
student fees since 1968-69, These fees, ranging for 
one unit of credit frora <25 at San Diego and Santa Cruz 
to .^37 at Irvine, supported a 1973-74 budget of some 
$27 nillion dollars, :,n comparison to the S19.5 million 
subsidy from county, state, and federal sources for 
Oooporative I^xtensicn, ar-i a total University current 
(^\por.se buGct.:: of $ 1 />84 , 6 36 , 000 . 

At the same time the California State University 
and Colleges system .began planning its External Degree 
programs for off-cam.pus students, the University of 
California launched plans for ics experimental Extended 
Vniversity program., designed specifically for part-time 
r::udents. Until then, the University had given prefer- 
erce in its regular programs to full-time students and 
required part-time students to adjust to full-^tim.e 
^chedules and to pay full-time fees. During 1974-75, 
2-. F:xtor\ded University programs were offered by eight of 
th-L^ University's nine cam.puses — half of them conducted 
:.r. cam,pus and half off, with the off-cam.pus locations 
including Escondidc, rresno, Ontario, Sacramiento, San 
Jo50, Stockton, and the Ventura Learning Center. The 
im.pcrtance of the EK'ze-ded University as a part-tim.e 
option vas evidenced by the fact that 7 5 percent of the 
students in Uxtended University prograjrs throuch 1973 
indicated that they vould have been unable to attend the 
University except by this means. Extended University 
rees were uniformly fixed at cnc-half those charged to 
-^.:Il-time resident students (cr about SIOC pe- quarter 
f:r purt-ttme upper-ulassmen and SIIO for graduate 



At the same time the Governor elirrdnated from the 
Dudget further funds for CSUC's Consortium, he deleted 
the $1,354,000 reauest of the University of California 
to fund the Extended University during 1975-76. "Con- 
tinued separate state funding is no longer warranted," 
according to the Governor, since "the University can' 
operate these programs within existing resources" 
(Brown, 1975, p. 7). As a result, the future of part- 
time degree programs within the University is clouded. 



In ternr; of national trends, the Extended Universi 
ty is not original. But for the University of Califor- 
nia, it has boen-a much-needed start in opening Universi 
ty resources to previously neglected students. Without 
further effort-; .n the direction it has pointed, the 
University will c:>ntinue to neglect the degree needs of 
adults and servo their non-degree needs merely through 
Cooperative and University Extension. 



Independent Colleges and Universities 



Some 206,000 students :r,ay be enrolled in the ]57. 
independent schools, colleges, and universities in the 
state — not including the do^en or so oi?.t-of-state insti 
tutions that operate in California. Nearly all of them 
are enrolled in the 83 colleges and universities acc^-ed 
ited by the VJestorn Association of Schools and Colleges 
the regional accrediL.ng agency which serves California 

Despite ^heir small proportion of total enrollment 
these independent institutions award some 20 percent of 
the bachelor's degrees granted in' the state, 39 percent 
of the master's, 49 percent of the doctorates, and 63 
percent of the state's professional degrees. And 
amon9 all six types of institutions, they have boon in 
the load in offering external degree programs. Golden 
Gate University initiated external certificate progrnmr. 
in real estate and insurance in 1950; and as of 1972, 
nine othor independent institutions had joined jt in' 
ofierinq a total of 1,119 courses on 77 sites (42 of 
them military bases) for some 12,000 students.* 



*In order of the number of their off-campus locations 
that year, they were the (jnivorsity of Southern Cali- 
fornia With 19; Golden Gate, 18; Chapman Colloqo, 17- 
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In addition, several of l;iese institutions operate 
e::tensive non-degree extension programs--among them, 
LaVerne College, .with some 16 ,000 continuing education 
students ir. California, and Pepperdine University with 
21,000. 

Hot only are these institutions more active in 
external degree proqrarr.s than any other, they are more 
advanced in developing individualized programs of study 
to meet the need'^ of on- ;ampus students. Individually- 
tailored ir.ajori. , flexible schedules, learning contracts, 
and credit for prior experience are all being employe''' 
among their.* As the number of traditional "college j" 
yojth declines c^^ing the 1980 's, undoubtedly these 
iiiStitutions will actively seek more older students. 
I'he major barrier to their serving an expr^nded clientele 
i:-^ tbo.ir hi'rh tuition. 



Pr ivate S^i'ecia 1 ty Schools 



Abo):t 400 , 000 students, including 16 and 17 year 
olds, may bo enrolled in California's private cpecialty 
,;chools (often called "proprietary 'V schools) , but data 
not only on their enrollments but also on the current 
number of these institutions are difficult to obtain. 
Some 1,788 such schools were in existence in 1972, 
accor.'iinq to thc; California Advisory Council on Voca-- 
tional iiducation and Technical Training (Salner, 1975, 



LaVerne Colle^je, 8; Azusa Pacific College, 4; Mount 
Saint: Mary Vs -Col lege , 4; California Lutheran College, 
3; and College of N'otro D.',;.ie and Immaculate Heart 
College, each with or^'> external site. Since then. Lone 
Mountain College, Loyola Mrirymount, the University of 
the Pacific, and the university of Redlands have also 
opened external Tjrogr<uns (Salner, 1975, pp. 173-175). 

'^For (.^xa'np 1 es of many o: thu.'se innova tions , see pa<je 
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Tneso schools are gradually being included in over- 
ail postsecondary planning. Under the Comprehensive Fn- 
ployr.ent Training Act (CETA) of 1973, state and ^ed---.l 
funas can be used to pay for occupational training in 
theiTi, an.a under the Higher Education TLnendments Act of 
1972, federal student assistance funds are available for 
attendance at accredited proprietary schools. State aid 
to students in those schools has also been available 
tnrough the Occu'-;^ tional Education Training Grants 
proarar.i of th,.- C.i:ifornia State Scholarship and Loan 
Corjr.ission . 

The particular contribution of such schools to 
adult learning in California is their curricular flexi- 
::^ii:t-y, steirjrang both from freedom from external bureau- 
cratic requlation and lean administration. "Their 
:; jrviv,j] deper.ds on the extent to which thev are attunr>d . 
l:o_ bot:;-, the job market and the student market (Salner, 
y^' -'' r ■ '^''S a result, they can enter and leave a 

t ieJc! nv.)re rapidly than any other educational institi:t ion . 



Public Libraries 



Turnin'j to California's learning resources beyond 
educational institutions, the state's 3,563 public li- 
braries and library outlets are perhaps California's 
T^rir-.ary resource for independent learning. Accordina 
to ;h<:- ::tate Library, only two cities in the state-- 
/.meryville and Hillsborough— lack one. All other com- 
munities are served at least by branches or bookmobiles. 
In cities and towns, central libraries and branches 
offer open access to knowledge, with hours ranging from 
a hirih o; 84 per week in Monterey, 77 in Hayward, and 76 
m Burlinqanie down to 19.5 in Calistoga and 12 in San 
Juan Bautista. In rural counties, bookmobiles provide 
the hulk of total book circulation: as of 1973, Lhcy 
account Lv.i for 75 percent of Mono County's circulation, 
47 prrc>:n\ Alpine County's, and 29 percent of r.'evada 
County's (■".il ifornia State Librarv, 1974). 
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'.•rc.iter (.xtont than other pos tsecondarv in: 
Lut:ior,:; f)r acencics, libraries are constrained from 
•••xpvin.J i r/( ihoiy services by local property tax cf ilinqs. 
Unlike •.■\c,~f, other coPJ'iuni.i;y agencies, nnlv 1', [c re- t, ; ' , ; f 
their .-.peiatinq budgets (totajlinq $124 million in br/.J) 
coin.:, t rof :;tate sources and 2\ percent from the federal 
<:o'.-ernr ",r;t. . The other ij percent come from local taxiKs. 
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Without change in property tax ceilings, they will need 
suppleir.ental state support for added functions. 

One particular weakness of libraries in many Cali- 
fornia coriLTiunitief: is their lack of Spanish language 
materials. Recognizing this deficiency, the Tulare 
County libraries, for exarr.ple, are now devoting 50 per- 
cent of their book budget to these materials. A second 
shortcoming is their lack of service as community 
information and referral agencies, assisting people to 
locate needed educational, welfare, and civic services. 
Only four of the state's 185 public library systems are 
developing "I&R" facilities, having received outside 
support for this purpose. Yet public libraries have 
substantial potential to become adult learning centers 
arui I&R centers to other learning opportunities. Out- 
^:rovir.q their image of tomb-like repositories of books 
and the bookish, they could play a central role in a 
comprehensive li f elong 1 earni ng system. 



K mployers and Voluntary Agencies 



r'nr.loyors conduct extensive in-service training 
i;rograms in California, although little systematic 
iata exi^5ts about them. According to a 1969 survey by 
the Training and Developmtmt Personnel Division of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, the most common 
programs are for management, executive, and supervisory 
development and for clerical and technical skills 
training. An estimated rj,000 Californians are employed 
by bu'jiness and government to train employees, and out of 
C^-lliforn^a•s 1.5 million employees of federal, state, 
and local government, some 344,000 were engaged in 
agency-run training programs in 1973. In addition, 
othr^rs were enroll(-d i:\ college and university programs 
wi?:h tuition assun.ed by trieir agency. Thirty-five per 
cent of the federal eirployrL-s in the state were involved 
:n nome form of governmcuit ::pon3ored training that year. 
'I'^ilner, 19 7 5, j >p. J:>;-I-;j:, 

Today nno. out n\ v-vory rjix memljorjj of the armed 
forces is involved in ^^ducation either as a student or 
i-nst. r uctor . Lleve^n pr.:rcent oi the specialii!ed skill 
rra.ining oitere.: iy/ the s^-rvic':'3 throughout the nation 



;.r. C a ^ i :. : - i a , as ih 20 percont of arr-.o-J 
: -o : :^.'s:;icnal c r/olopnont education. 

oi.' iGur»ly, ii:-ser';ic'j training is an essential par*. 
■::ulr: .Garrnn,;. One example of cooperation between 
oriployers and educational institutions is the GovGrnrnont 
-:.:uc.atior. Cantor cf Los Anqeles, a new agency supported 
ty rcntrlLutions fror: local colleges Universities , and 
i.roprietary schools and froir. governm^K agencies in the 
:.os Ar.gel-:-j basin. The Center offers no training itself 
o-.it mst^.a:: acts as a broker between the a jencies and 
^•ducaticjnal institutions in creating, expanding, and 
oxtendin-.: educational opportunities for governr^lent 
erpioyees . 

An 'jncounted narriber of civic organizations, clubs, 
e'h.;rch.e.: and professional grcuo3--from Red Cross chap- 
t-er:.; and VMCA-VWCA's to Great hooks Councils, historj-al 
:icc.ie't.i'- r; , and senior citi:^:en as socia t i on-; --of 1 e r in- 
struction *o Calif ornians . 

Tn ..iddition, increasing numbers of informal educa- 
Mcnal organizations either offer instruction or brinn 
individual tutors .-^nd teachers together v/ith interested 
students. [-very major California city now has at least 
one "free univf sity," "learning exchange," or "open 
education" ce;r r, with courses from self-awareness and 
:.M'jrsonaI development to home and auto repair and arts 
jnd era f tr; . 

I^geth'/r with librar"it-s and employers, these 
c^jmnunity groups offer learning opportunities to Crai- 
tornians that need not or are best not offered in aca- 
demic institutions. They perform an invaluable function 
cf adu.it r-^^ ucation because of their very nonacadcmic 
nature, iV.^ir local origins, and their unfettered flexi- 
b 1 .]. i t y . 

Cal.tornia sliould not only acknowledce their role 
:n its i"jiucational plannincf but also assist its citizens 
to know thc.t many of their educational needs can bo met 
thro!Kv such organi nati ons . Summarizing their ut i lity 
^is poi. -condary 1 terna t i ves for the state, :^arcia 
'y-ln^:r :iys ( 1970, p. ] 17) ; 

AJtliOU^-r. these kinds, of [urograms vary ^-roatly 
X, .Ml kind >ir:d e.alily, it is cl^jai', ever/en tbr: 
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basis of very limited systematic infomiation, 
that n^.otivated adult learners have an almost 
unl inited array of resources tc utilize for 
their own personal and professional advancement . 
The challenge for postsecondary adult educators 
appears to be the development of means for 
recogniz ing , legit imiz ing,^ and recording these 
experiences and integrating them into coherent 
academic/occupational/educational programs . 



Electronic Media 



Finally, besides institutibns and agencies, radio 
ar.::: television offer learning opportunities to Calif or- 
ni ans. Anong the state's 60 television stations, 12 are 
noncoranercial in nature, with half sponsored by school 
or corununity college districts and universities and the 
other half rperated by non-profit corporations. And 
jT.ong radio stations, 56 are operated non-commercially , 
47 of then h\ school districts and colleges and univer- 
sities. 

According to the Joint Committed on Telecommun- 
ications of the Legislature, nearly l9 million of the 
state's 21 million residents can nqw be reached by 
public television. The map on the opposite page demon- 
strates this coverage, either by direct broadcast, 
translator station, or cable outlet (Joint Committee, 
L974). Between June 1973 and June 1974, these public 
television stations broadcast some 72 postsecondary 
courses. Over 30,000 students were enrolled for credit 
in 4 3 of them, and another 300,000 students may have 
been following the courses without enrolling for credit 
in them (Clark and Rubin, 1975, pp. 18, 21). More than 
half of all such courses have been produced within the 
:3tato by tho^e stations, working in cooperation with 
California's public and private colleges and universities 
and their regional instructional television consortia. 

As the Joint Committee on Telecommunications con- 
tends, these public television stations represent the 
most immediately viable delivery system for statewide 
educational pro(jrarrjTiing--a valuable system that is yet 
underutilized and underprotected . For two reasons. 
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however, the system should not be expected to meet much 
of the need for further adult learning in the state: 

• First, adult learners seek face-to-face contact 
with instructors and fellow students in contrast to im- 
personal mediated instruction. For example, according to 
the Postsecondary Alternatives survey, only 7 percent of 
California's potential adult learners would prefer to 
study at home either through television or correspon- 
r.oncc, in comparison co other ways of learning, although 
16 percent would find televised instruction appropria te 
for their needs (Hefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1 9*75 " 
pp. 44, 48) . 

• Second and more important, the educational if\ter- 
osts of Californians are so diversified and specialized 
that any form of niass instruction is likely to serve 
only a small proportion of the total. While public 
broadcasts are a superlatively economical way to teach 
millions of learners the same information, such as health 
and safety, they are inefficient for reaching small 
numbers cf learners with specialized interests such as 
optics, radiology, and respiration therapy. 

Morn useful for specialised instruction than broad- 
cants is point-to-point microwave television, or "In- 
structional Television Fixed Services" (ITFS) . Ten 
licensees, seven of them school districts or dioceses, 
now bean television programs from one location directly 
to other receivers. The Fresno County Schools, for 
example, use four transmitters to reach 167 schools 
throughout the county, and the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Los Angeles reaches 92 schools with ITFS. The other 
three licensees are universities:^ Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, which both reach at least 
t:cn industrial firms with professional instruction, and 
the University of California, which maintains multiple 
links between campuses and off-can?pus sites (Clark and 
Rubin, 1975) . 

The potential of ITPS for meeting adult , learning 
needs pr',:)ably equals that of broadcast television and 
:;hculd taken into account in state planriing for new 
IfMrninq 5;yr. terns and further microwave installations. 
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that wit:; r.^ <.?vr.ansiGn c^n meet most r)f th<: 

learning noecs of i - ..-.i:!!*. citizens. Already botv/ecn 
one c);:t. or every S.: - -r. i one of every five Ca 1 1 foi-n i ans 
aqed 18 or older : :.: s-uyr^ \ i either full- or ■.art-time 
in scnool or co]. lecu.- f.r c/ran:^ , and an even larger pro- 
[Kjrticn in oar ^ i,c i ; :v: \\\ inforrral non-acac'-^^tic aiio 
-''-I: rr^Ia:,ed : n5;M; •.:.)•, , 

ver-i ry r,: • rc*sources i55 illiiru>,itea bv 

the laet that Oayb.' a;; i-ureka is It-arniri;; to read 

:a::;ter and r. 'V i.ev; i i ;:.^.> <::irlier knov;iedye of i:r-jljsh 
ond r;ather;at ic::j at. i■/;r^.ka Adult School. in Ventura, 

' .ibr,ut the Ventura hi-.rru]i:T 
Center- .ind is enro.IirM i fu" psychoioqy and coun^ie I ino 
eourse;^;. Arc in vant- Oci, Jennifer Haf fclbacK has b< ^>n 
coriirutinu to :"tookfo:: to participate in the bachelor r>f 
ocience jn puri:in.: - vi\;\\ De.'iree pronrair: conriuct/ (j 
th-re by •■,1:!^,^;^ ':t.- ^ :iiverr>i ty , ^;ac r ariei; t(; . 

The ch. J.eri^:.' to t r-' r.tute's collecjes and univ-M-- 
::^itj.'S an',i to i^^tatc : nLi:'y I'lakern is to r:ake thr-;,. 
sourceii; avaiiabi^' t r. -r^;-. f/a ] i f orn i ans wlio i \\i v\ , 

At pul.;lic school. un<.: c T;r ..jn i ty colle^jr: lev(^ls, IrMrr^inc: 
opportuni t ie:; ar.^ exN'nsi\^r: and well disperS'-.-d thronqh- 
out th(^ 5r.tat<>, but ut.por t i r> still needevi for furthr^r 
community d.--e ] opi:.--; ■ prrM:r.T.s and thosf- fu^.r; /jM-^(.,i 
at hiqh cost., hiqli r isk populations ainon^^- the education- 
ally, socially, and vocationally disadvan tacked . I'^->U)nd 
the associate .Jecr-e levari, opportunities arr* consi'der- 
ably narrov/er, \U^i^h^:r the California ^'tate Cniv.a-sity 
'ind Colleo--; nor" th^' I'rav^MSLty of California vt. : offer 
sulticient low co::' r art- time programs lor ner«0',- .y:ud':^nts 
ana th(^ nur::(^rou:; r ree ra-::. of tlie i nc]e[^endont cf ^ 1 1 . :^ 
and unj v..-:;i t i-:; , e-.-'ivc b(?cau:a- ef \h 



. ■;• : .,^.^rl build on ff--;f' r...(^!M(-' 

!^>bi ^-'y ! ' • ' ' . : . • ^ : o^n-i 1 oppor tun i, • . r.;. - r-r t : 
i---lf C i ' j. xc-,..; , ;• 1 j ;v.] ways 0\ r ^'d ^ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



UNMET WEEDS: THE GAP BETWEEN NEEDS AND RESOURCES 



Comparing California's need for postsecondary 
alternatives with its existing resources leads to sev- 
eral conclusions: 

• First, despite its extensive resources, several 
argent unmet needs exist. 

• Second, the state ought not to focus on only one 
program to meet these needs. No single effort by itself 
Will be sufficient--neither relying on television to 
cover the state with courses, nor creating new external 
degree programs, nor improving coordination among exist- 
ing institutions. A range of reforms and new services 
15 needed. 

• But third, at the other extreme, California 
clearly should not expend its support to adult learning 
across the board. At some levels and in some areas it 
already conducts extensive p "ograms— f or example through 
Its adult schools, community colleges, and Cooperative 
Extension services. 

• Fourth, the Legislature was correct in its 
assumption when authorizing this study that one of the 
most important needs stems from the liirited number of 
external degree opportunities within the state. This 
limitation should be overcome. But these limited off- 
campus opportunities are only one of a number of defi- 
ciencies requiring attention. 

• Fifth, six other ■ inadequately met needs besides 
that cf external degrees deserve serious consideration 
tho^lcijS?^"'''''"'' ^"""^^^ ^° have adequate learning in 

Those are the major unmet needs id<jntifiod durinq 
tho course of the study: 

1. in locating oducationcTl opportunities; 



ndividy^l assessment, counseling, and career 
plctnnini^; 

do 



5. Expanded external upper-division and graduate 
programs ; 

6. Individualized degree-oriented learning 
opportunities; 

7. Certification of acaJemic and occupational 
competence with or without formal instruction. 

The first three of these unmet needs are the most 
immediate; they limit the opportunities of the greatest 
number of Calif ornians . All seven, however, warrant 
decisive state action. 



Seven Unmet Needs 



The first two of these needs center on information 
and assistance to people about appropriate educational 
opportunities fo;: them. The next four focus on access 
to these learninij opportunities. The last involves 
access to credentialing opportunities without the re- 
quirement of enrollment in formal training prograirs. 

One: He lp in Locating Educational Opportunities 

Of all the needs for expanded postsecondary oppor- 
tunities in California, the most critical is simpl y 
inform ation about existing opportunitie s. Large numbe r s 
ot people know that they want to study something, but 
they have no convenient way or no central location to 
find out the options available to them. Without avail- 
able facts about the myriad of opportunities described 
in Chapter Three, they have nc rational basis for de- 
ciding which alternative is in their best interest. 

During meetings with community groups in the seven 
cities studied intensively for this project, this prob- 
loin of information was mentioned more frequently than 
any other (Peterson et_al . , 1975). And according to the 
statewide survey conducted fc«- the Postsecondary Alterna- 
tives study, on the order of 2 million California adults 
want to obtain mlormation about educational opportunities 
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in their region (Hefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 1975, 
p. 64) . Air.onq axl groups surveyed, the greatest ex- 
pressed need occurs among young people and those of 
Spanish or Mexican background. A resident of Bakers- 
field cominents: 

In the high school system we do not have qual- 
ified counselors to do family counseling for 
minority kids and kids from lower income fami- 
lies, and their parents do not have the exper- 
tise or the educational background to properly 
guide their children to institutions of higher ^ 
learning. There is a need for counseling cen- 
ters to be centrally located... so these needs 
can be mot. 

Clearly people must know about the services available • 
to them in order to use them. Too often, those most in 
noed jTiost lack the needed information . 



Two; Individual Assessment, Counseling, and Career 
P lanning 

Many adults at one ^time or another need aid in 
thinking through their educational and occupational 
plans and relating them to their broader life goals. 
And before choosing among alternatives, many could bene 
rit from assessing their own skills, aptitudes, and pro 
ficiencies — their own educational strengths and wcak- 
nosses or vocational talents and interests. As many as 
2.8 million would like to gauge their "strengths and 
weaknesses in various subjects or skills", according to 
\ Postsecondary Alternatives survey; and a similar 
• • ,ber would like to assess their "personal competoncie 
u-^contial for personal growth and for living a more 
productive life. " 

Most such adults may need only encouragement for 
'ijroator s£l_f -assessment ; but oth rs should have access 
to assessment and appraisal services. While many more 
can reach their learning and career decisions entirely 
by thoriselves, a large number could be helped in their 
thinking by discussing their plans with a friendly but 
impartial counselor. And some will need such a person 
to help hhom as an advocate or facilitator on their 
behalf vis-a-vis bureaucratic procedures of institution 
or agencies. 



T hree: Equity for Part-Time Stu dents 

Part-tine students are discriminated against in a 
variety of ways: higher than regular fees, restricted 
financial aid, "insulting" registration and enrollment 
procedures, limited or inconvenip-t class schedules, and 
low priority in admission to .jopa .i- courses. Aye re- 
strictions are imposed on some £ Decif ic programs and 
some state financial aids. Profe . >rs often are either 
unprepared or disinclined to work with older students. 
Currently, fully one-fourth of the state's potential 
adult learners report that the courses they want to take 
are not scheduled when they can attend (Hefforlin 
r'etorson, and Roelfs, 1975, p. 80). 

The problems confronting part-time students can be 
epitomized by a comment from one of them (Peterson, ot 
1 pp. 9, 10) : — 

If I want to take a course, the information J 
have IS that I must pay r:iy $40 two months in 
advance to begin a class in January. The class 
doesn't cost $40, but I have to pay $40. Then 
I have to yc through the red' tape of establish- 
ing that I'm not going to take a full load to 
get a refund of everything but $12. In a.'di- 
tion, I have to go up and stand in line to re- 
rogiGtor and get accepted simply to take the 
class. There's a lot of classes I would liVe 
to take, but I just don't want to sacrifice 
tne time to go through all that business. 
And if I as a teacher see it as red tape, 
just imagine what it must seem to someone else. 



Four : 



rograms for Groups with Special Need: 



Several groups of adults who wish to pursue further 
learnjr.g have particular difficulty in doing so. In 

terms cf their numbers and their needs, here are somo 
examples: 



*_ 

01d(>r 
AJult-; 



ApproxiTHrito 

2 . 9 rni ] 1 ion 
in C«:i J. i f <n-nia 



Veil L icu ] ar_ rJoeds 

Accord inq to the Pori t.spconcary 
Altc^r natives surv*:^y , sotno 
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Group 



Approximate 
Nuinber 



Ethnic 
Minori- 
ties 



liigh 
School 
Drop- 
outs 



The 
Poor 



Women 



2 million of 
Spanish or 
Mexican back- 
ground; 1 
million 
Blacks ? 
smaller num- 
bers of 
other groups 



4 million in 
1970., out of 
California' s 
11 million 
adults over 
age 25 



1.4 million 
adults under 
the poverty 
level 



7 . 6 niillion 
aged 13 or 
o Idor 



Particular Nc-eu 3 

SOO.OOO might participate in 
higher learning if they had 
the opportunity to do so, but 
transportation and financial 
limitations prevent many of 
then. 

Some one million Californians or: 
Mexican descent might partici- . 
pate if language, cultural, and 
job and family responsibilities 
did not interfere. Among Blacks, 
400,000 might do so. A somewhat 
higher proportion of minorities 
than Whites seek further educa- 
tion; but a smaller proportion 
are able to obtain it. 

many as 3 3 percent of high 
school dropouts wish to engage 
in further learning, according 
to the Postsecondary Alterna- 
tives survey; but only 4 percent 
are presently participating. Half 
of the dropouts report cos.ts as a 
prohibiting . factor. 

Up to half of low-income Cali- 
fornians may want to improve their 
condition by further education, 
but costs prevent them. So far. 
Educational Opportunity funas in 
community colleges and state col- 
leges have been limited to full- 
time students , thereby limiting 
participation of the poor. 

As many as 4.4 million want to 
continue their education, bat 
only 1.3 million are currently 
doing so . A smaller proper tion 
enroll than men, and more ot thorn 
as part-time rather than full- 
tine students-. Family and child- 
care responsibilities aro nia jor 
problems (Barry, 1975) . 



EKLC 



Approximate 
Group Number 



Particular Needs 



The Un- 983,400 as 
employed of July 
1975 



The 

Handi- 
capped 



The In- 
stitu- 
tional-' 
ized 



3.3 million 



Nearly 
23,0Cb in 
state prisons; 
21^000 in : 
coilnty jails 



The most immediate need is for 
jobs but a long-term need in 
many cases is for improved job 
skills. Workers in technolo- 
gically obsolete jobs require 
special assistance. 

At least 500,000 could bene- 
fit from academic and occu- 
pational education, according 
to the Department, of Rehabili- 
tation. Physical and organiza- 
tional barriers prevent many of 
them. 

Occupational and basic educa- 
tional needs predominate, but,, 
legislative restrictions limit 
the ability- of community col- 
leges and other institutions to 
serve prisoners. The National 
Advisory Committee on Criminal 
Justice Standards has called for 
expanded individualized educa- 
tion progrars . 



To meet the diverse and frequently unique needs oi 
these groups, different types of education will be re- 
quired as well as additional support services. 



Five; Expanded External Upper-Division and Gra duate 
Degree Progrars ~ — 

While California is well supplied with adult educa- 
tion and. ccTjr.unity college facilities^ many adults amona 
the niillion or ir:ore who would like to -study toward the 
bachelor's or higher degrees lack access to upper-divi- 
sion and graduate programs. Some communities^ are s-o 
distant from four-year institutions that it is virtually- 
impossible for their residents to enroll in such programs 
Elsewhere, institutions -lay be accessible, but lack the 
programs wanted by residents. ^nd in ether places, 
extension courses and external programs are available 
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fron institutions but are out of reach to some adults 
because of their cost. T^inally, a number of adults 
could benefit: f rora oducu ..,ional programs in business, 
industr-^, .'.nu service agencies, but are restric-^ed to 
classroom instruction on campus instead, 

A resident of Auburn illustrates the problem: 

There are a num^--r of people here in the Auburn 
area who l^ve progressed to their A, A, degree 
and who have a facn.ily, who have to work, and 
who cannot go bacr to college to get a four- 
year degre3. It is extremely impracticdl for 
them to go at night all the way down to Sacra- 
nento State. They are just stymied in their 
desire to work toward a B.A. 

California's four-year institutions, as noted in 
Cn.-^.pter Two, have begun to offer these needed external 
procrar.s. The recent eli.T.mation of the.ir.. statclundinu , 
nowevo"-. 1,^ likely to forestall further expansion, 

is ir.\portdnt to understand why this need for 
external degree programs exists primarily at the upper- 
::ivision and graduate level. The reason, of course, is 
th-it the 100 com-r.unity colleges;, amd over 300 hiqh schools 
that offer adult programs are geographically dispersed 
th^ourhout the state and have been generallv successful 
in reeting the educational needs at' the lower-division 
level. The efforts at this level should certainly not 
cease, l:;,t. a-oater ^ attenti'on should be devoted to in- 
^rear .'iccess ibi lity ot the upper-division and master's 



iliiii ^n-i vidu: Degree-Oriented Learning Opportunitie s 

Besides the need of many adults for traditional 
degree pro^.:ra-.s :o he offered of f --cam.pus , other Calif or- 
nians seek thv oiportunity to .vcrk toward a degree in a 
taiaor-m:ade or ^oecialiy-designed proaram. Older and 
more nature ad- Its ot ter, have icide-rancing inter-disci - 
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interests th^t do not fit neatly into convention- 
al degree proqrars, w.^iether cn or off campus. A cood 
many of them couid design their own learning plan "around 
a vocational or lifelong avocational interests bui Idina 
or, wh.^t they have already learned, rather than folicwinc 
a rreincribed curriculum in any particular deoartmont / 
although the pieces for such individualized nro- 
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grams exist in hundreds of courses, these mature learners 
cannot assemble them into a pattern leading to a degree. 

This need is perhaps the most neglected of all 
those for new instructional programs. in his studies 
for the California State University and Colleges, Frank 
Siroky of California State College, Sonoma, found that 
only one-third of California's adults who are interested 
in external degree programs can be served if the^e 
programs are offered through organized classes that 
require the usual minimum number of students to enroll 
in order for the course to be offered (1975). The 
demand for such individualized programs has also been 
demonstrated in recent years in other states— for example, 
by Minnesota Metropolitan State College in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and New York's Empire State College. In 1974 
for Gxa.T.ple, the Long Island Learning Center of Empire' 
State College had a waiting list of 1,000 applicants 
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Sev en : Certification " of "Academic and Occu pational 
Competence without Forro^l Instruction 

Adults obviously develop skills and abilities from 
experiences outside schools and colleges. For education- 
al and career advancement, many of them require that 
these competencies be verified in terms of commonly 
accepted academic terms such as credits or degr'-es. 
California should follow the lead of other states ^nd 
grant recognition for learning in the "real world" which 
IS comparable to that acquired on a college campus. 

An electronics rechnician in Auburn observes in 
this regard: 

I feel 1 have not been credited with the 
excellent training I received in the U.S. 
Naw. Thirty weeks, eight hours a day, 
rive days a week, completed with a 9 2+ 
average in complex electronics should be 
_ recognized as much as five hours a week 
fcr a semester or two in a formal college. 

.\nd a student at the College of the Redwoods in Eureka 
says: 

I would like to see people receive credit 
rcr years of volunteer work, or vears of 
cn-the-:oc experience. This work should 
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count for a certain number of college credit^ 
even though it was done in the past and not 
simultaneously with their college work. 



Some 1.3 million Californians nrobably would be 
interested in using such an academic evaluation and cer- 
tification sew^co if it were available to them. 



With resbect to occupational certification, the 
need is for mcxt^ open access to the certification structure 
in the state, so that individuals who, in whatever way ^ 
have acquired the necessary skill can be certified to 
practice their chosen occupations. In other words, 
completion of a formal training program, as in college, 
ought not necessarily bo the only route to becom.ing 
CGx^ified or licensed. 

On a different level, there is a public need for 
reform in the entire occupational certification and re- 
certification, sy^teir: in the state, such that consumers, 
as tyje recipients of various services, can be better 
assured than the services received will have been per*- 
forced competently. 



Chapters Five, Six, and Seven discuss means Ly 
which these seven gaps between educational needs and 
existing resources can be overcome. Some can be rec- 
tified by making better use of existing institutions — 
for example, by reallocating resources among and within 
them and by reform.ing discriminatory policies — and these 
changes are outlined in Chapter Five. But others re- 
quire the creation of new services — either directly 
aimed at potential learners, or as support services — and 
these new program»s are presented in Chapters Six and 
Seven. To preface those chapters, attention ought first 
be paid to various barriers which presently "prevent 
t: -se needs from being met and which call for these 
chanced policies and ^.e^^ services • 




tion scheme developed by K. Patricia Cross (1974). The 
location of the barriers—whether among students them- 
selves or within educational institutions, state agen- 
cies, or other organizations such as employers or 
accrediting agencies — forms one axis of the chart, while 
three different types of barrier form the other: dispo- 
sitional, such as attitudes and beliefs; situational, 
such as^costs and resources; and organizational, such 
as structural or legal obstacles. While the location of 
some of the barriers in the chart may be questioned, 
and the description of others so brief as to limit 
full understanding, this matrix helps demonstrate the 
range and sources of barriers that in varying combina- 
tions inhibit resolving the various needs that have been 
Identified. The purpose of identifying these obstacles 
to new kinds of learning opportunities is, of course, 
that they suggest foci for recommendations. 

The following is an overview of what seem to be the 
chief barri^r-s-r—ot^har. than lack of f tinds , to n^eeting the 
seven broad needs described above: 



Barriers to Meeting the First and Second Needs 

With regard to both help in locating educational 
opportu nities and individual assessment, counseling, an d 
career planning , there would in general be relatively few 
barriers to meeting these "non-instructional" needs other 
than ignorance of the needs. Programs to meet these 
needs would not be directly competitive with those of 
existing institutions. Indeed, they could aid the 
colleges by stimulatiing enrollment of new students, who, 
except for the new services, might not have otherwise 
applied. New counseling, information, and related 
services would, of course, be competitive with the 
existing segments undei the condition of limited funds 
for postsecondary education. if such funds are deter- 
mined to be limited^ any new program: would presumablv 
mean reduced allocations for existing programs. 

There is evidence from the historical overview in 
Chapter One cf fairly long-standing opposition ir. key 

age::cies such as the State Department of Fiaance 
arc the Office of th. Legislative Analyst rc state- 
sm-cpcrted learning programs for adults, which mav carr-v 
ov'or even to ''non- instructional" programs— counselinc , " 
ecucatiicnal inf orm.ation , an-i related services • 
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CHAPr ONE 

Barriers to KxTandod Adult I^^arnlng Opporttmit les 
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In the final analysis, there should be little crvo- 
sition from the pos tsecondary education community ihe 
state, sc that the major barrier to meeting these n?. ; ds 
would come in the form of a relatively high level *'^^^;ig- 
ment that the needs are not of such magnitude that 
expenditure of public funds, in the face of other . -.a- 
petmg demcindc , i s warranted . 



B a rr i t? rs to Meeting the Third Need 

The chief barriers to achieving eq uity for oart- 
r ime stud€^rit s are to be found on the campuses — Xor Che 
Tdost part m the minds of professors at the fc.-:-/viar 
institutions, Le^^s status is attached to teac;.;. .^j part- 
time students (as in evening classes) , who are regained 
by many faculty as less serious than full-time u\-:ie^-- 
graduates, (Trie opposite is probably true.) Sc: o^ol^- 
departm.ents with many part-tim»e students, sr^ch as -dv- 
cation ^er b>rsincss, ter:d to be x^icvred as less presri-^ 
gious than others. Th\- basic attitudinal disposition 
-^rcos far to explain the num.erous ins titutional^ocli 
>?^:d practices: trac iiscrimina te against part-tim^ ^'tu- 
^o.-ts, .including: 

^ Scheduling of courses at tim.es corive:iA or^r to 
faculty rather than to part-time students - j , in the 
iate of ter"^-n.-;.n or evening): 

« Discriminatory fee "Structures ; 

* Us.? of low paid "adjunct faculty" {as for comumu- 
nity college everlng cours^-^.s) who of ten* 1 ; terallv cannot 
afford to do zz-od teaching jobs; 

# Lack ot application, regi5^tration , and enroll- 
rienc proce^": .ires aesicned for part--ta.:-ie, t:ypi.r--:^lly cider 
students . 



£^arrj.^^r h; Moe tirf t he Four t h Nr.ed 

With respect tc programs for groups with special 
needs, the princii^Je barriers? so^T.e of^whic/i were noted 
earlier i:. -.his ch^r-er, would be "si tuar ional" (in the 
Lrc3s tc^vonony: . At tne institutions , for example^ 
rhxrr.e is often lac.< nf architectural arrangements for 
students in vh-:rf:Ich.:^ir3 , lack of special counselinc 
fr<r ret^^mn,: ^-^r:en, and lack cf staff capable of 
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providing bilinqual instruction for Spanish- speaking 
students. Ajr.onq these students with especial needs, 
there may be, for example, transp'^:r.?.tion problems for 
older persons, child care dif f ic.il t ie?: for re-entering 
women, and an inability to foreg:? car* ings among low 
income people. Thus 28 percent of the women surveyed 
for this study who are interested in some kind of study 
indicated that child-care problems would likely be an 
important reason for not enrolling (Hefferlin, Peterson, 
and Roelfs, 1975, p. 62). And in some instances, legal 
barriers prevent meeting special needs, such as offering 
programs in prisons, or fully accommodating certain 
handicapped groups . 

Launching new programs tor special clienteles, 
especially when redirectior. of internal campus resources 
is recTuired, is seldor:. easy at most colleges. Aside 
fron the fundin:: problems, such programs — not fitting 
^'O^'^ly into familiar academic {e.g.] disciplinary) and 
adn^.inistrative rubr i cs—ar.e . SGneraiiy reaarded bv admin^ 
isYfalors as ^'messy." 

There would probably be few barriers from state 
agencies so long as the programs were meeting high 
priority needs and costs vere not unreasonable* 



Barriers to Meeting the Fifth Xeed 

Faculty attitudes are also an important barrier to 
upper-division and graduate programs . Th e r e is 
evidence from two studies conducted in California. In 
the first, Carl Patton (1975) studied faculty reactions 
zo UC*s Extended University, drawing for the^most part 
on 55 interviews with "participating faculty mergers, 
administrators, and outspoken opponents*' at four UC cam- 
puses. He four.d that teaching units (e.g., departments) 
were "reluctant to participate in tiie Extended^ Univer- 
sity foi! two primary reasons: a lack of faculty enthusi-- 
aL^n, and a fear that participation will downgrade the 
existing carpus program/' (pp. 435-436) . With recard to 
"disincentives" to participation by individual professors 
;p?. 430, 440) : 

Six, reasons vere identified: opposition to 
the concept, fear for the quality of on-catious 
programs r concern for an increase in their 
teaching load, opposition to a change in life 
style, logistics vroblers, ^nnd the crualitv of 
potential students. 

7 / 



(Sonie) faculty merabers believe that the 
Extended University will receive resources 
that would otherwise go to on-campus pro- 
qrams. . , 

Travel to an off-campus site is seen as unde- 
sirable, . .most of them are opposed to teaching 
at night. 

. . • sor.o faculty members see the students who 
desire extended education as too pragmatic and 
too interested in merely becoming credentialed 
(and also) not as qualified as regular univer- 
sity students . 

As part of the second study (Peterson, 1973a) , 551 
University of California faculty members and 1,394 
faculty iror.i the California State University and Col- 
leges raT.ed 20 institutional goals according. . to .how- . 
important each one should be. Out of the 20, the goal 
entitled "Off-Campus Learning" was ranked 18th and 19th 
by the two samples respectively — exceeded in unimpor- 
tance only by "Social Egalitarianism" at the University, 
and by "Traditional Religiousness" in both systems. 
Arrioni:: the other constituent groups surveyed, only the 
ZSUC trustees gave this goal a lower ranking. 

'-'^^ ^"^n item in the survey which read "to award the 
Ar or -V'. c;e.;ree for supervised study done awav from the 
campus..." 51 percent of the UC faculty said it should 
be either of "no'' or "low importance" — compared to 20, 
31, and 22 percent respectively for samples of under- 
graduates, administrators, and local community resi- 
dents. Coirparable figures from the CSUC segment were: 
facul-iy, 40 percent; undergraduates, 18 percent; adm,inis- 
tratcrn, 2^ p^rc^nt; and community people, 31 percent. 

^1"^'^^ --^^ been substantial reluctance am.cng uC 

anc C5":C faculty and administrators to beinq involved in 
external rrograns — net only because of the lack of 
career irrentives and rhe other reasons ncted by Patton, 
but prcbaclv also becaui^e of legitimate doubts about 
their lo:- ::-rar.:-e stability based on continued state 
sup -'cr t , 

urned cutr state funding for IC's Extended 
rd C?l'C*s Consortium, was eiim.inateu in the 
:.^cal l^'^S-'o budget, highlight incr the Imck 
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of support for external higher education programs in 
state government circles. f 

Barriers to Meeting the Sixth Need 

Meeting the need for a truly individuali zed degree 
oriented learning program in Cal if ornia— as discussed in 
Chapters Six and Seven—can be expected to confront the 
.ullest range of barriers, since it challenges more 
assumptions on which existing institutions operate than 
any other. Many professors are concerned about the 
academic standards or quality of any such program, as 
well as the reduced prestige and career rewards currently 
perceived to be associated with such programs. Many 
administrators suspect that such a new instructional 
program would draw^off potential enrollments from their 
campuses. Throughout tne campuses, fears exist tha^ 
tunds for a new progran' would be taken from existinq 
institutions. As a prriod of declining enrollm.ents of 
^raditionai col lege-a--:-... students approaches, opposition 
. rom the segments tc a new instructional program can be 
expec'-oa, in short, to be massive. 

_ In addition, som.e state officials mav have reser- 

a^o-t any state support for the t lograr since it 
w^y-d ^^r.ro3>l mainly older adults. Some employers are 
li.<ely (to have doubts about the substance of a orogram 
in whi^h students in large part design their own proarams 
= r st'Juy. Ana, judging from the experience of several 
private ncntraditional ixnstituticns in the state, the 
roaional accrediting association in California — the 
.v3st;ern Assccio.tion of Schools and Colleces— would most 
iiKeiy ce more than ordinarily concerned that its stan- 
-^aras were ccparable to those of conventional institutions 

ra rriers tc Meeting the Seventh Xeed 

^ Meeting the need for access to certification of 
.- i cajei.ic, and cccupa- iona 1 competence , which m.v.- h.-:^ 
assu...eG at this po:n- to be senaraie functions / wi 11 
-'Jnccuii'^er sepsratc sets of barriers. 

^Academic certification in the form of decrees based 
usually on satisfactory ccmoieticn of scm.e -^-urie^ '-^ 

::'T:^^"_ '•"".^-•"•f ."^^~?'^"! course, a function cf 

na u^.iversities . As noted earlier, however. 
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the need is for access to a degree by people who rnav 
not have attended college the requisite number of years 
but who can nonetheless demonstrate the same competency 
as a regular college graduate. 

Although performance examinations and standardized 
tesus are increasingly oeing a^ed for academic certifi- 
cation, mostly so far at the associate degree level, 
tnis innovation is not without con troverj^v . On this 
point, there was the following goal statement in the 
'^;):'^^^-^-^^tioncd surve- of institutional qoals (Peterson, 

to award the bachelor's and/or associate degree 
to scrre individuals solely on the basis of their 
perfcrnance on an acceptable examination (with 
no coll-ge-supervised study, on- or off-camous, 
necessary) ... 

Sixty-five percent of the University of California 
faculty sar-iplG and 62 percent of the UC . -inistrator 
sarple said this goal should be of either no" or low 
i_r-pcrtance ; f or their cann.puses). The comparable" figures 
rrom the CSUC campuses were: faculty, 62 percent; admin- 
isiratorsv t^l percent.* These data sucgest wi ,.;esT;read 
reluctance among college and university^staf f about 
t-eir institutions ' granting degrees on the basis of 
•acceptable examinations,- and probably substantial 
couEt about the ccncept of degrees by examination as 
ve 1 i. . 



atte-pt to create an apparatus by which indivi- 
...<^y be certified or licensed to practice a par^ic- 
''^■i-^r occuparion , with or without form.al trainina, will 
run up against other obstacles, most of them outside th-^ 
acaae-ic establishment. Ideally, an occunat ional -erti- 
rication structure should involve, coopera tive Iv , at 
least_ three groups: il) practitioners of the vocation 
iusua.L^y throu-h their stare association;, (2) costsec- 
onciary ecucaticn insti-.utions, and (3) con3umers--with 
tne entire apparatus sivoervisec by a state a-^encv, Manv 
professicna'. or occuc;ati cnal associations es-eciallv. 
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.strators. 54 percent, ;.tc::c 
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but to some extent also the corresponding jprof essional 
and vocational schools, would likely oppCse state super 
vision and provision for a meaningful voice for consuni- 
ers in this process. Control over standards of entry, 
including the numbers who m.ay enter, has come to bo a 
jealously-guarded prerog.^tive of many professional and 
vocational guilds . 

In the professional and vocational schools, there 
would probably bo opposition to the concept of occupa- 
tional certification without the necessity for formal 
study. Training programs would need to be refashioned 
periodically according to now guidelines for practice, 
and many academics will chafe about intrusions into the 
institution's and the faculty's autonomy in academic 
affairs. On the other hand, new requirements for re- 
certification will probably require new programs oF~ 
continuing education, and the new students in them will 
help to take up the slack of declining enrolln(?nts of 
traditional college-aged students . 

At the state level, however, it is difficult to 
envision opposition, other than to the costs of adrrinis 
t'-^rina what could be a fairly substantial program, 
since the purpose of the new approach to occupational 
rerti f ication and recertif ica tion is improved" practice 
for the benefit cf the citizenry. 



Ccnclusion 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



USING EXISTING RESOURCES 



u- Chapter Three noted, California already has a 

highly developed postsecondary systein of schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Yet a£ Chapter Four indicated, 
thousanas of adult Calif ornians , by virtue of their life 
circumstances" -place of residenco, income level, fairiily 
and work coirjtii tments , and the like— are denied access 
to these institutions and to the education they need. 

Clearly these existing resources should be used to 
their .ullest extent to assure educational opportunity 
to all catisens of the state. This chapter recoircnends 
certain changes m staLe policies and institutional 
priorities to meet four of the seven needs of adults 
required by ccnsiaerations of social ecuitv and justice- 
as discussed in the last chapter. 

^ During the 19 30s, the r.uirbor of California's 18 to 
^1 year olas is expected to drop a total of 12 percent-- 
rro-. 1.7 nillion in 1950 to 1.5 :Tiillion bv 1990.* Even 
2.t a greater proportion of then atrend college than do 
present-cay young people ivhich seems unlikelv) , their 
cecreased nurbe-s will permit redirection of existinc 
resources -.o serve educar:. D-al needs of older adultsi 

_ _ Compared to the total offerings and expenditures 
- r _t;nese_ ms-ituticns, the extent of this internal 
recirection will be molest. This chapter prcDoses that 
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several or lh(: reiorr.s be financed by a combination of 
state funds anci matching institutional funds ^i••t the 
outset, as institutions plan fo"* the reajitie::. of the. 
198G:>. ronceiv-ably , further in the future, there v;ill 
be reallocations air.ong all the elements of California 
education a.s tr:e entire state system shifts to accom- 
r:;cdate a generally aging population. 

r:ew services , proposed in later chapters , are 
required to ireet three of the s-ven nest urgent needs 
I is tf.'d in Chapter Four , but four of the seven can be 
:.:'--t by these rr>fcrr:s: (1) accoru-;cdat ing part- 

ti::-e students, (2) expanding external degree programs, 
\2) revicv;inq the financing of adult learning, (4) 
providing programs for groups v/ith special needs, 
and ( ) reforming occupational certification and 
recertif ^cation , 



A c c o mn -n d :i t i n ^ : Part- T i n;e S t u d e n t s 



To rf-^solve the third of the seven timnet n-^-eds 

in Ch<ipter Four, several ste^ will assure 
.:reater rnd accommodation for par, .-time and othc.^r 

adult stv:d<jnt:: m pos tsecondary institutions: 



iir'iLL£i:'>2Il^Jdl£ J} i^ilZ V " ^ ^ ^ J- Pol i cies 

California's tax-suf/p-.:): T:,^.a schools and colleges 
should be expected to miove toward "age-neutral" poll- 
cif^s, and private institutions should be (Encouraged to 
tio so, in order to accommodate the learning needs of 
'adults equally with those of youth. Institutions should 
ad-just their application and registration procedures, 
class schedules , .sub ject offerings, office hours, and 
student services such as counseling to avoid discrimi- 
nation against adults and part-time students , They 
:;houlr: drop arbitrary age restrictions on admission to 
srv:cific proc?ram.s in favor of decisions based on student 
needs and potential. Their facilities should be o;.>en in 
tbc- evenings for part-time students. They should reduce 
restrictions on transfer credits, such as that of the 
::itate Uni.versity and Colleges which prohibits students 
^^^om transf err i n^j more than 24 semcstej: units or 36 
■ pa a r' t up i t s c • f i: x t e n ^n. o n c r e d its to t h r i r r o a u 1 a r 
d. TT'*' i;)'^''.: ramr. . r:;e::]ty ::;emb'-^r's sfiOuld b^: helped to 
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acquire the different teaching skills and sensitivities 
required for working with older ad^'ults. Finally, in 
many institutions (particularly coirjnunity colleges) , 
evening students are penalized educationally because of 
their part-tirr.e status; their instructors, often paid 
between 40 percent and 60 percent of the rate of regular 
faculty, should be coir.pensa ted for holding office hours, 
provided with office space in which to meet with stu- 
dents, and allov;ed the opportunity for sorrie participa- 
tion in institutional governance . 



RECOMMENDATION ONE: California',; coJlogos and 
univt^rsltivs should act aft'Irr.arivoly to trtjat oldt-r 
adulti: and part-tiry.f y^tuditntr. alon; with ijcun^j people 
and f'jll-tirn^j studi^nts a:.: ^.^pjal rrKyxbr^rs of inUTqt^n- 
ura f. i ana 1 ed 'jca t : c::a 1 'rcr.run i t : , 

Funding: Reallocation of internal resources. 



^ ^^'^t: tuting Eg u i table Fee Sc hedul e s 

At iour-y( -^r colleges and universities in the 
state, prevailing foes are a significant barrier to 
r3dults and part-rime students for at least three 
reasons: 

^ • Firsr, high and inadequately prc-rated part-time 
foes discourage adulr enrollnents, since most adults 
■cannot attend full- tine without foregoing most of their 
income (which has the added side effect of reducing tax 
revenues for the state) . 

• L'?cc-d, part-t:-.e students have limited access 
to financicil aid, despite these high fees and the fact 
that some of tber. attend at a considerable financial 
sacr if ice and h:^ ve low f ani i y inco;nes in relation to 
family size. 

• Triird, existing fee structures and resource 
allocation formulas perpet.uate the orientation of insti- 
tutions and their staff members toward on-carpus stu- 

d e n t s in da y programs. 



•iivc'r:::Ly and Colleaos, 
ray ^fliidont 5kTvicc3 foes 
< r •/ i o s : o ) based on a 
r ol ijn Its taken . At Cr-::!- 
'■■r ::torn, the scale is 
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r..s*. it.at iona] ro';t:;, of ^'0!.ir • ^ arr' the i^arne for »^ach 

I^n! re rarih'sr. of ^ he nu.Tbt.-r of units taJ^on 
A' ■ i.oh; • !'<•. f3t,r ^..o^'0■f' o.in 1:^' *oi:i : i f j r- ' , 
th,' v<^i<:h^in.: -'um.": not Li/ ihis Jaro^. 

At ty of Ta .1 : ^"o r n i a before 1974~7!:> 

.1 I r^- a'ilarly ^nrol IfJ ; art-t:rie underc: radua tes were 
■•^oair-d *o pay Id; oi t. ioHci 1 <o:d !(et ; is t ra t i on r<:^es of 
200 p..o- (ji;ar:.fo or ^^COQ [jor aoad^"-r:ic yc^ar, the 5an>e 
IS rn]I- ti::io sludr-r-d s. In Mar oh 1^74, the ;;niversity 
:eef'nts af^j^rovod a reduction i^ffeotive that "all of 
n<'-fo/:rth, or in tlv q::artr.rly iilciuca t i ona 1 Fee. 

tr,(j::r« tak^n.: .Us::, thai. n:n».,' units as "an interim 
t('i:", aor-ordin-- tc thr- 1 r ' > ; .^nda , while "th(? establish- 
'''-^•f i*".:\ic('t] : e.. soh<.'dul(.' lor [ja r t- 1 i me students" 

MS undor idy fShoa, 197:>'J , 'That. part, i a] reduction 
V"* t.ecr: •::uj-.ro'e!.:;d by the await. er] schedule. 



I r: t vd: J i !d)i r.l^ f t. at;,. • 
:■ t Lr.i n t i r i • ^ - • : • : 1 a r- p r c r : : c: r\ : ; 
; :'or:::'.'r ] y Ma t*;- r i a : s ar;r.: f 

>]i':iiT:c: scale/ linked to nurdj^ 
'USt/S r^TJr^ra t. i r:o the Sf-r.t", ^^t 

o; follov/s: 



o; 1 t 
' un I : s 
r,:' r.fjr'e 



PJ:C0MMENDATI0N TWO: The Trustees of the Califor- 
nia State University and Colleges should examine their 
sliding scale of S'cuden t Services fees and per ha ' ' re*" 
duce by up to a third the per unit fee for those en- 
rolled less than full-time while increasing the fee 
slightly for students enrolled for 16 units or more. 

The Regents of the University of California 
should implement as soon as possible a fee structure} 
with a reasonable floor and several steps to reflect 
more accurately the differences in costs and services 
rcceivijd by regular part-time and full-time degree' 
credit students . 

Funding : Matching state and institutional 
j funds according to forniulae to be worked out, 
f 



Reorganizing Financial Aid 

Not only do part-time students in degree programs 
pay more tuition per credit hour than their full-time 
counterparts, they are discriminated against in terms of 
student financial aid. Some aid programs are restricted 
to full-time students. In addition, some financial aid 
officers assume that part-t^me students have less need 
for aid than full-time ones. Information about finan- 
cial aid is aimed at nigh school counselors; it thus 
typically fails to reach adulr^s who have as much need 
and ability as high school youth. Present financial aid 
practices — federal, state, and institutional — form such 
a complex maze with various deadlines, application 
forms, and need-analysis requirements, that many part- 
time students, even when they know about aid programs, 
probably do not bother to apply even for the limited 
funds that might be available to them. And some older 
students may be deterred by questions in such forms, 
ruch as those about parents* jncomo, which are addressed 
to youth. 

Fcdera 1 f inane ial aid programs unt i 1 recently dis- 
criminated against adults and part.-- time students, but 
are now moving to include them. Those acL-n i nis tered by 
the State Scholarship and Loan Comxiission continue to' 
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St ucents . 



} j:v : ("^ccui ;a t icna 1 Educati-:"n 
T r J s / r. a y v: o t c: o to a n y one 3 0 
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' Tcho a r- 'siii anci Co 1 1( n.^ 0:.)por- 
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i I'a r or r ar; i ty Proarairs ' Sc^rviccs 
■ ccK^.:**^'-' '"i'l-^ for the : ational 
y;!'; of tV:o C:a 1 i t'ornia : laiiver- 

■Ir'::. the cv»ra:. unity Col i 
■ i^'::"';' "ruGtoos, how.: :r la^-- 

a] i - ^: : : ■ ' a ^ ad(;'nts . He • i- a in , 
'\-\ : y +:h : a arbi tr/i ry di sc i ^: i: ~ 
• a^.i*;ai* a . A s ir'ialo jjar-.ait 
•-/ho 1 a >-a .1 si aa s^.^-er al oh 1 l.o n 
! o a* t'.aaJ : al] - f- ure. Thi^ 
• ta r~ \- i ot '^i aio aia ir^houla 
a : i s ra' rjbi] i ^ ■ to pay rath.; - th jn 
► aa.an :'u] 1-'; iri** ^mr o I i rru 'a . 
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Aidi ng ^ Needy Continuing Education and Unive rsity 
Extension Students " ^ 

Since 1568, for all practical purposes the Univer- 
sity Extension Division of the University of California 
as well as the Continuing Education Division of tr<: 
State University and Colleges has operated on a self- 
support basis, largely on the assumption that adults 
aro more able to pay for these programs than trc^dition- 
^^1 college-age youth. Whiile this assumptioii ^iay be true 
for a good ir.any adults, it is clearly untiue for others. 
Physicians and surgeons can easily afford to pay for 
their continued education; for example, as can most 
nighly-skilled professionals. But at least some nurses, 
social workers, and other professional workers wxth 
equal need are unable to do so. Lov; incorrie people are 
in effect denied these opportunities. Many of the 
courses in thes'- divisions are as much in the inter^^^sts 
of individuals and the state as regular, degree-credit 
prcjroms or as Cooperative Extension programs, whi;:'h 
3rc totally government subsidized; and many actua/ and 
P^otertial 3t.udoptr> arc* no more able to pay their entire 
costs than are rViatr.iculated, degree-credit students. 



P-ECOMMEN'DATiON^ FOUR: rr.c Lo'.^i sluturo c^hould i:ro- | 
Vitlf /"[jr.vj.; to Cant i n::: ne V.rj^icutjoi: unri r/rivcr.vi 

■:xtf:v;:on IjivMCiOii at thf Culi^crnia :~>t,jto Vnivarsit 
i ujy^ Coll^^e^:^' ,jr:d the I 'n : v^r^u t ot ifo^nia to iK-:- i 
I t abJ i t ot ' k'ci i Vf.' r p r o ; i 'ii n v t o ; \: re noe d 7 .9 1 iidc u t r. 
! .iCL'or^y. to '.-xivtirr; pi . 

Funding: S2 million annual appropriation 
or\ the basis o: Exton.sion registrations. 




r>i'i cGu rac: i ng Concu r ren t Enro 1 1 m o n t 

r.'ot all students who could benefit from a feiv 
f:oursr;.s offered as parts of degree sequences wish to 
earn a degree. The California State University and 
Co\\on:>s and the University of California have begun 
makxng available theii.- decjree [urogram courses to non- 
deqre(: oriented students throucjh the device of "con- 
current enrollment," whereby students sign up for the 
courses th:"^ i^r-. Fx t^nf? 1 c;. r.:;t.hor than qoing through 



7;;-.' -;i'-:.t r l:^ 



1 a r n.a t r i c u 1 a t i cn p r oce 3 s . 



' cir 
: n i 



to be raised 'v;hether only sr.u- 



lited to a de.jroe px-o^ran at the California 
/ersity and CollorjeB or the University of 
deserve state su[)[Jort, v;hen others who need 
a L-'curse or tvo rr.ust be charged the entire cost of 



' ■ 'Onse 
S ■.r:por t 



:o'L:r ses . Why , : or instance , shou Id a person be 
t o (? n roll for four y f / a r s 1 a r u e 1 y at s t a l, e 
o study art history sinply for his or her own 
v;hen a ho uru:: v.- i fc^ v;ho ne::?ds an upper-division 



c n e in i s t r y to r c t u r 
\or :arM ly i ^ expect 



t f ^ V. r J r k in o r d e r to help 
i r o a s uiTie its total cost? 



b]ncN' th'.' increriTital cc::r of allowinc; non-matric- 
-il ..,eci iitudents to (M;r'oll in t.-xistinM courses v/ould not 
t - fireat, the concurrent enrcllr^enr. fee should be less 
t: ..-.r the standard r::<tensiGn foe. A cost analysis could 
t^- i'.erfonned within both the California State Universi- 
J-.y and Co lie ';e:--: and the Cniversity of California to 
t(^rr:iinr' how nuch iov/er this fee should be. 



I-^F'COMMICsDA'ri i.;-:: IW-K: • unl tlt^^i lor ec rr^ 

'.I low in: ' L' ■ ■ :ir o 1 J nt. , 



i'und 1 :y. 



y>o r\ ' v; s t a t e < i [ > f ; r rj p r* i ( i t: i o n r ( o u i r v d . 



■ :-:r.: a n ''^iii a : ! x t^^ ^ a 1 t^pj r - Division 
an'' Tcic: vja t".e Orn-. r'C'':- 1' roM r ai/i.^' 



California's cr.)i:-,:':uni ty co i if.:(j(.'s ano i.rivate insti- 
•ut ion:: liavr- \or\<\ ^ ;:>rT the lead in rreetincj the needs of 
.•art-t_-,^> :^^.^^r\ older' ::;\.;dents lor off -campus deuree pro- 

^-taf 's lublic fo'.jr-year collecjes and univer- 



liav( !" m r vario.;:; r^^>S()ns tended to lirrdt th''-ir 
O' : .^-''ar'rus ^c \ *o r;f'w:-"!e'.; r^.-n t^^'^>''^ra:'i5; <ind t^>d»'T^i- 
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fifth of rhe seven needs xisted above, they she :..d 
offer increased nunbers of their regular on-campus 
degree prcgrans at of f -carapus si^es • 

In the past four years, the California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges through its External Degree pro- 
grans and Consortium, and the University of California 
through its pilot Extended University program, have be- 
gun to respond to the aspirations of many adults who 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to enroll in 
upper-division or graduate degfee programs on campus. 
While these programs have not fulfilled all expecta- 
tions held for them (e.g., in serving many poor or dis- 
advantaged students) --leading state officials to elimi- 
nate state support for both programs--it is nonetheless 
important that these programs be made available in off- 
c-^.rT^pus settings. These opportunities should be substan- 
t:.-.;lly expar.ded beyond these present offerings in con- 
tent, mode of delivery, .3nd geographic location. 

State support for these programs equivalent to 
that for regular on-campus programs is justified since 
by desiqn their offerings are comparable in scope and 
quality to traditional on-campus offerings, but this 
support is now lacking. r;ot only does equity demand 
this equivalent subsidy, state supj^ort is likely also 
to stimulate cremation of more effective and efficient 
instruct i ona) .systems . 

# 

The State University and Colleges operates its 
External Degree programs and Consortium for administra- 
tive reasons through its Continuing Education Div:^ion, 
and the University could well do so through University 
Fxtensic^n-. Typically, such an organisational arrange- 
ment has several advantages: access to administrative 
and marketing expertise; support services that are 
sensicive to adult needs and ^earning styles; ability 
to offer special incentives such a.s over-load comp* nsa- 
tion lor faculty participation; resources (albeit lim- 
ited) for creating programs that cut across traditional 
disci[)linary boundaries; and program flexibility through 
such devices as fixed term "contracts for adjunct facul- 
ty. Tnis use of Continuinc: Education or Lhe possible, 
use of University Extension as .'.n eTfective administra- 
tive structure should not bar st<ite Sopf)oiit fcr these 
degree programs. They des^^rve state support on the same 
basis as ::>n-campus prograrrs with < u i va ion t purposes. 
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earnings anci roducinq tax revenues from such earnings; 
and above all, they rcfjcct only crudely, if at all, 
underlying dif ferer>ces in "ability, to pay . By no means 
are all older adults able to pay the full cost of a 
degree program, while many young adults do not need full 
subsidy. A m.uch better approach would be standard 
prices for equivalent educational services~-whether 
external or on-campus — a.id reliance on the student 
financial aid system to determine^ for both external and 
internal programs the proportion of educational costs 
that should be net by students and their families or by 
the state. 



RECOMr^E:NDATION SIX: 7;..- C^Jii'ornla State Univ.,r- 
-lit'j and CoIIo-jk-:^ ■::ri r:h ''r^lvoT^^i ty of Califo'rni^ 
^;ho'jld Turtlittz cxt^-n-I thrir rc:u2ar dcyroo programr. 
t. o c 1 1 - ca !v.p ur. locut h.);^^; :' i: j • ; .< j , 1 1 r}C' s , <.irxl pldcc^s 
con ; V. } n 1 ':n t to adults, 

Th ' • L o ';i y.lal ^' r c ; li o Id llocati^ program d >:.• vol op - 
n(^nt t'^ndi; to both ^usr-.-ri^: to dr\'nqr. m-w prn^iianir. and 
of i n^riruct i or: , ^uc}: tiiridinq to bo limJtcd to 
\ ';ivo •^car:: for ^^aoii now jro^irar:. 

:^tatr :Mibvi^nt:on for :>:t'jr:ial /;' <;r<^-' prOi;ranis; ot 
! t!:f^ f ■ r^; vr >r:,; ; f- u and CniK^n^^:: rdioujd ori aj)j>r:..i- 

riut'-I-j td}'.' .s'jr-.' la::::; (,»:■; tliat f-:>r r>^aulai on-oampu.'i 
nro-j ran .hav : : . : r hi ^ r:a r.>: ■ : \: r: 'O;. ; - > . 

F u n r ; i n : :^ : . r o im d t: e 1 y S 2 ir, i 1 1 i o n annual 
j P F-' ^ ^'^J > ^ i- t i ' n f o r' p r o:: r a m ci e ve 1 o pme n t t o bo 
I di'.'l'.Iod' iMc-tv.'o^ n thiv^ socments on the basis 
I c^f $7 5 , 000 pO-^r new program. 



^ziXj ^ [■ h o y i n J I I i. n g c^" Ad ult [.earn ing 

I n : (.^i p'Ondi nc t:o '.ho t:hird and fourth rioeds-- thosc: 
'■f part.-t ir:o anci s[)ociaI v^iouj.^s of s turicnts--thc f inane- 
m-r of public ?;chool adult rjducation and jOTiTtunity co]~ 
]'.^P^^: :-^hiOulr: bo tlu:ro'j-:hly roview(M-l. The two financing 
:-^at-tr-rns neo(] to h(: ■^•>:cir\inr in of "-ihomr^e ] vos , and 

:i. t.hey relate to oach other. 
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Ceil J Tor:-, ia ' s T-j:>iac policy has been to offer an 
^'"'■^O' of ::-r('.:it and non-croriL:: oppor cun L t ies in public 

• ; --"i^ucd oi". proara'.. s , re^j ional occupational programs 
aiv: ct'nterii, anci co::L-:unity collocjes to keep direct out- 
of-pockot costs for students as low as possible. This 
!-)licy neans that the Mate's citi:-ens choose to sub- 
sidi::(} these services ratfv.M- than charcjinq instructional 
<::osts to stu<.:er:ts . * 

"'n i s stai.i: subsi(:y ii; ap}..or t xoneci to school dis- 
*-ric\:s^ r»;':ional occu:.-a t xena T piv:kt rams and centers, and 
e'.'::r:ur. i I y collecjes on tho basis of averaqe daily at ten- 
-i:::iCf^ (ADA) through aenerally simple funding formulas. 
::\ the case of comiiiunitiy colleges, for example, only on(? 
:istincMor. is made an;one riistrict residents: ADA 
renrrated ey "dc-fined aciults"^ (students 21 years of aqe 
••r olrioi v/ho are r-nrollr.'d for^ fewe^r than ten contact 
hours) f.)roduces less state monry than ADA qeneratod by 
Vthf'r than df;fined adul-s." This d i s t i net ion however , 
^■"^ ^y'l^-y crude reflection of the underlying educational 
:.e(/ds and financial resources of individuals or of 
d ift^vrent rro^ii air eha r ac: tcr l s t i cs such as occupational 

verss:^; those of t.^ersonal dev*; J opnent or 
■ -n loyr.i.'nt. . Fur t hr' rmor * , fur^dir:(j bases are not cdnsis-', 

br>tv;f'*'n school uistricts and comrunitv .::olleqe 
^Mstricts for similar :.>-oqrams. And r^^vcnuc limits' 
i:'.p(-S'-a by 9 0 and ^:^ 0 !\ave eiu:ouraqed local dis- 
•'^ic\::^ to s;.!bs. t i tut 1- l.ov:-cost fer hiqh-Cost programs, a 
^ not alvMys compatible with the most beneficial 
use o : < 'duca t i onci 1 r ♦.M^ources . 

Nr> ; us 1 1 : ic<it .i on exists lor basincj differential 
-subsidy on tdie cdiaracter i sties of institutions, 
: "ith».'r tfian r>n thiC i^ature ot' th(vi.r services, their 
pr-f^arari i>uri.O:u.:s , -ird *:he n(^':.ds of thei.r int^^ndr>d 

'-'''^ ' '^1' e>:ar,:::le, ihi) be ; i s 1 «i ture should consider 
p' retard r->f e(jst,** rc^rit r ict i on on its 
' ' i r. r ']cM a ' : t h : » r i ;:e .is [jor*:. of the* Coordi- 



c::rni a ]^r:,s t s(.'eonda ry F.ducat ion 

ab^.^at ,)o pf,u-o<>n L of the si:]'.por t 
y ■■"'..iuca t.i on t-or^i^/s from studr-nt 
• ha ■ p ropD r- t 1 Dn i c -on s i d^-' r a.b 1 '/ 
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nared Instructional Systems program of the Community 
Colleges Board of Governors, and the Board should 
attempt to assure that community colleges cooperate 
in the development of such systems to realize the 
economies; of scale jmplicit in mediated methods of 
instruction. More fundamental reform will take time, 
since little is known about the consequences of feasible 
options. Resolution of inconsistencies in funding 
betv/een adult schools and community colleges has taken 
on special urgency, however, with the recent actions of 
the Legislature to put a 5 percent '*cap" on enrollment 
growth supported by state funds in borh segments. 

Beyond these inconsistencies, the veritable maze' 
of state financing for postsecondary education at large 
requires reexamination. The entire apparatus has grown 
like Tcpsy ever the years to the point where almosLino 
one understands it in its entirety. As a resul t , _,>ia - 
zant inequities exist. Where, for exam.ple, is the 
justice ir subsidizing the poor only if they enroll in a 
"stated planned program, when some need only a few 
courses to improve their condition? Where is the jus- 
tice in the poor but talented person being unable to 
take an art course by University Extension because the 
fee is $9^'.? Might not the poor have the right to study 
art the same as the rich? And why should there be no 
fees for Aaricultural or Cooperative Extension activi- 
ties, 'some of which, such as quilting anJ cake-bakinq, 
could DC regarded as frivolous in some quarters, while 
highly specialized University Extension courses are 
{jricod at full cost to the student? 

And what should be the policy or criteria for state 
aid of adult learning? Ry ac-, with greater subsidy of 
you^h? By od':cational a t tain-^^ent , with greater subsidy 
of tho less educated? By ability to pay? By field of 
study, with greater subsidy ol fields tha^ increase the 
c^-irninu capacity of the student? Bv social and economic 
utility of the learning? 

/ . t u .s k f r c ( ' o ! . f ) o s t s c o n d a i- y t: i. n ..i n c i n g to d e 1 i b e r - 
at:o anc^ resolve tho.se issues and to dc-v-.?loj:» new fujidino 
r-chanisms is jlearly needed, Tlio task force could cor:- 
s I r r p r vO-g ram or n* l s s i on - ha s ^jd mo- c li a i i i s ; u s Li . ri u u .i lui i L AD A 
ar.i.i I-TB <:»nrcl lmc::-.t:'-baso(J [procedures. It n;:r:ht recommend 
tuit ion ec^ual :.?:ation u-rants to inde[;encient collv^^es, as 
\■^r:y:>rJl^ci} i.y lYic Car;ie::io C(jii;;:iiss ion on jii^her iiducation 
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:v; ir..:.'..ic't ' thi^ (;ar. bct.Vreon fees for 
•:;-:)::^M:^ coi 1 ^-it^/S , AmJ it: could woiqh the 



niil iho poor in continuiricj 



rh-jir i^choolm;: or ol vc;Ku:ht>r:; on which i)oople could 
;:rjv; ' :. ro::: he u t. ^h^-'lr U'/r-o, .k; j ;i curreni.ly under study 



^ : ' tv*j * h' 



:;^:-:i.r:,"nd<.:d task force 



r : . ■ I • 



'i ' ' St >v'eii nc-T'd^^ , ex is t in^: 

or:^ ] \:]^ r r exsjand tlK;ir procirurns 
t.e 1 *: s:;ons:i vc to ^h»^ Sfn::cial 
■ : r.irr icuiar »u 1 at: i ons . 



: } r ' 1 
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■'\:-\ :^r, acor^r;: iivi ^^.^ 'dK- I'^stsecondary 



r. - ^'ir many as 20 
■ d ,iM. ' vv'ou 1 (1 1 i kc to 
' u t ori 1 y ;.K?rcont a re 
^ ^• .=^^(' * s .'idwl tr; of 
' i r:* ' t.r; Sfjr't. ici ;.'at^ • , 
' ' s ' ■ : i i'.d I a r Mij ps 



. ( ' i r 1 



s .:ric 1 
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Conyress direct federal aid to such groups of students.* 
California should do so' at the state level. As Marcia 
Salner says (1975, p. 176): 

Increased state financial support for communi- 
ty education and development programs, and for 
program.s aimed at high cost, high risk popula- 
tions are urgently needed. Presently, adult 
school and community college teachers and .ad- 
ministrators confront a distressing set of 
c^ocial and individual educational needs with 
very inadequate financial resources. Ethic- 
ally, it is difficult to argue that the educa- 
*-ionally, socially, and vocationally disadv-'^'n- 
taned in the population should not have th^ 
<jrea test claim on the state's resources for 
pos tsecondary education . 

Once the California Pos tsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is adequately staffed to fulfill its responsibili- 
ties for data collection and analysis oi pos tsc uondary 
neecs in the state, as rocomir.ended below in Chepter 
Eight, it will be better able than any other agency to 
dcrtcrnine which special groups require priority pro- 
grarriTiing. The Commission could be a vehicle for direct- 
ing funds to public and private institutions in the 
state — on the basis of competitive matching grants — for 
programs to serve these populations. Some institutions 
m.ight, for example, obtain their matching funds from 
outside sources such as the federal Fund for the Improve 
ment of Pes tsccond;, ry Education. The Commission's staff 



''l^ollowing a vear-loi(r,j .c;tudy, the Committee In 1974 
called on Congress to amend the Higher Edu^^'ation "Act 
of 1965 to proA^de a general support program "directed 
towards those s'^udents and groups whose education and 

•training would serve the public interest" in the same 
way it has funded education unti] now for such -oth-. r 
nich-oriority groups as farmers <ind health professional 
It noted (1974, pn . ]3-]4): 

Til*.: I uiju iiv.\ r i. IKS t i I u t i'oii'j 1 CMiJiy i 1 i t ies for 
'-extending ' institutional resources to hiirjh i- 
or i ty ci ion tc- 1 e c: roups can muxirai / c • t hi.' ta r- 
'^letinc: of ed'.icationaJ [)rofr ramis . f or those with 
special rj-^o-'jc- at thr^ sanu' time that mstit:.- 
t i o n a 1 s t r c no t h s a r c r e info r c d a n d >: [ -a 1 1 :i c ' '1 . 
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has had a nunber oi years experience in aciriunisrer ina 
coi [^etitive grants under Title I, Continuing Education 
ana Co.Tjnuni tv Sc-rvj.cc, ot the Hiahc.r Education Act of 
1965 . 

In the inter iir , leqai and other barriers to aidinq 
Qroups needinq special educational services should be 
rcnoved. Sorie of these involve portions of the Educa-- 
t ion Code which restrict eligibi li ty for state support 
for example , in the case of pr i son inmates , Sections 
819, 5718, 17951 and 17970. State and local support of 
women's re-entry education programs and of child care 
centers should be continued . Per pending legislation , 
state funds should be appropriated for excess costs of 
serving students with physical, communication, or 
learning handicaps in comjriunity colleges, and the 
S50,000 limitation on state aid for adult education 
programs for handirapprd .idults operated by county 
schools should be raised. 



RECOMMENDATION LIGHT: Tc no^'t. th^^ U.arnuyj nrfjds 
'/I p^rt : culur /roii^.s who }:<jv- not bcvn well Sf?rvoc/ bij 
f. ■ 1 . ■ ■; f . . J f: f / ' ~ ^,-0 .s r ^- ' - c or. . / j r v ; : * s t'.ltu t: i a ns or who zv^iuirv 
. : r ' V. ; lal r da c u 1 1 ou al z-^:r v i a 3 , th c • C. Jil 1 forni a J n t c c - 
I ouiar-i I'.duccit: i on '/-rr.; ; cn sliuuld it.^ceiv*: <jn annua 1 
I .jr)propr:ation with which to .r.akf uotnjjrt i t i Vf^ rrkitchinj 
award'; t.o public and privat^^ : n>it i tut Jonr, tor pro- 
jra , i d dr' ■ r> .s' fd to th o .'-t f > .; r o ups . 

j I'undinc: Annual appropriation to the Califor- 
! nia Pos tsecondary Education Ccmmi.Tsion, based 
1 on its assessment of the need. 

L 



vperienco with the Coopera t i ve Extension Ser-- 
■ "^-e indicates tfia t this approach does not 
. ,uire massive governmental bureaucracies at 
federal or regional levels nor does it deny 
the benefits of (iecentralizat ion of program- 
mina to deal with local needs. 
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* ^''£Li^*'iiL t i or. a 1 Cc/ r t i f i ca t io n 



Dour.t-. cr i 1 1 i;^::,:; c.f Lur.j^/oninq credent i.ai isn: in 
."ircricar: :-:.vrirtv^ sere systeri o: occupational certifi- 
cation or 1 : ii :)Ur<.' . i::; Jcab ted ly necessary to ensure 
co.'^potent J--. r\ j\ l Ur an i consumer protection. However, 
there are somcus j i.ri-.ie.r^^acies inlierent in the cjeneral 
approacr. ^e occi.ir'atior.al certification followed in Cal- 
irornia ■ a/.J St/v;he -^o) . At least three sets of issues 
related to f:ccup.r^ional certification anc: recertified- 
tion are ii.creas i ly con.inq in for public debate, and 
iniive irpl i ca i:ion;; for reet:iri: the St-'cond half of the 
] U]t of thf/ ::-^'od^; r;^.r: icjn*. :^ an '.'haj'ter Four. 

r^:. t . v;i t h re :;d to or : i:ia 1 cer t i t ica t ion for 
■^ohe:^, individujlo ::eserve to h.:.ve c:irecc access to the 
c rc': 'en t la 1 1 .ur. pr':'ee::is without rhv requircrr-c-nt 
corpletiH'-: iq»^'CjfiC traJr.inq proqrairs. That is, people 
!:;hould be able ^o bo certiiK.'fj or licensed to practice 
an occupation it th ,y deric:U)r rat<.,' the ret^uisitJ knowl- 
edqe or skilLs^ req ard 1 1::-: s or" how they nay have acquired 
these abilitie'- (evf^. iiridq^^iiMr.on , 1 974). For example, a 
nursery .-chool teacher with a nunber of years experience 
should have tdv ■ riant ^o be certified for public school 
teachincj without !ia'v-inq taktm courses in education, if 
iihe shows :die i : ^na 1 qua 1 i f ic<i L i onn needed in early 
childhood eriuca' iori. < r^yj^teni of performance examina- 
tions woul{i be ou\* way to -i^Hsurc that this person could 
be^ certifit.'d ^;i:::2-.ly by -::oron.s t. ra t i nq* tlie requisite 
co:np»:' teiicc --n^'Wc v( • r accj u i r 'xl . ) 

Secorid, anoth^-r issue dex ives from the facts of 
te^chaoloq ica 1 chaii^e and consequent skill obsolescence 
discur^sed in c:haT)t.exs One and Two. Large numbers of 
skilled v;orkers, tecimicians , and professionals at many 
IfM/els need to undergo retraining because of changes in 
the job rruarket and in job qualifications. They should 
have tfie opjxjrtunity to do r.o, and the state — from the 
standpoint of investment in its human capi tal--should 
help provide th(?se opportunities. In the absence of 
government sepport, workers and their employers typical- 
ly under i nve:-;t in i:kil| -.qxirad i ng and retraining. 

T\^\i' thii'.i -;^-t of i ssuoj". rolatf.-*:-, to recer 1 1 f ica t ion 
and up(;radincj o '/ocatiopa] oi prof c'S r; i ona 1 competence — 
an issue prcv-ently attractinM* mucfi public attention. As 
i llustrateci by *:hr' concern aix. ijt iriedical nicilr.'ractice, 
consumer s ar*' derand i nc C(Mit i nuf^l cor:[)etence by pract i- 
tioners in light ol the continuinq' growth of profess'ion- 
a I knowl rdg-cj , rq'c:)f jof:.^ ] and occuipat ional (jroups .ire 
tak i nM srov-r. t o ^. r;;.'r'^-ar.e rout i na mvi educcit ion and t:'on- 
tinued corqn^tency, Lat thc^ (]uest ion they face is how 
t.his rorq.«»t^'ncy if. *:o be as.surcvi. Thv ':^^).st. cormon^pro- 
ceduro is t(; r<;(]u:r»:' i)ract 1 1 i onerr> to oo:::plote a certain 



arount of roritinuinc? o:i'Jcat ic:\ in j given period of 
tir.o. ?' r^ajor difficulty with this "back- to-school " 
approach, of course: , i that rcrely taking some nunber 
of courses will no^t auarantoe continued competence. 
Noocied m addition, or ir^stead, are periodic skills 
examinations or other forms of occupational assessment 
r>lus new and innovative contmuinu education programs in 
t h^; col le'.:03 and uni vur 55 i t ies . 

TaKen together, all three issues define a problem 
ar«.»a that urgently requires coherent state policy. 
Several major interests are directly affected, including 
the respective practitioners (throuqn their state asso- 
ciations), {jos tSL'Condary institutions (providers of the 
training) , consumers (as recipients of the services) , 
and the state, which would j>resumably take ultimate 
r'..:'npcns ibi 1 ity for the er^itir(.^ certification and recer- 
r 1 f ication apj^aratu^s in the public interest. Several 
'..'Xis t inc; state au^.MiCH:-::, including the r:mployment Devel- 
oj-'irent Department, the Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standarcis, *:he D(^p:irtrnent of Consum.er Affairs 
md the Postsecoiuiary LMucation Commission, all have 
interr'55t in the r^ttucture anj oi:)eration of the state's 
occupat icnal cer tif i cat ion arn;: recerti f ication mechanism 
1 1 !:g an mtel li^:-.*iit j,'Ol icy to accommodate this array 
(>t inter-e:;ts can be t'Xpc-cted, in. short, to be a highly 
C()::;p 1 ex ;.>nder t jk i ru; . 



l^^X(>yv}.:r;L^vri(:r; mm:: /. jir.J.uur^- .should ;o 

<ju r''r<ji'! Ill t,ivc:i iiiitiii 0(.'c*u; Jt.: o;i.>i7 licon^jurc 
iti'^ -'jrt i ri'.:^ '<! ci '■ i : u \ j t i < >:) ^ f /ji > h i : ; u f s poci t' i f'd 

f ,;'r ' i ^ / f, :. . 

f ■ !..' - uirJ ! (.'I r ■ th^^' ^-b,i!>' '^I fc^r Cert ic'<i- 

* n.-I r r : * : \i : oi: T.if.l-''r ' }\ m rui^nln^r:- at 

■ -r- ■ : ' ! .; ^ .r ;* ' i :. : . 

'•'V" ■ • 7 ' r - / if ' ■ xi:t l:uT : ■ 

• : . • ■. • ' v', ; r ' r : .;. ; - »/" ill ' li^' .H - 

: '< i/. ; r ' ■ ^.vr:' -w: t d i rut.' j^.^Ji'-'j 

l-'undin-:: ^i'jO,Oi)0 {"or starting a two-ye,.ir' 
t'lsk f ^ i I ' . 
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CHAPTER SIX 



cr£ati.>;g new services 



Turning California's existing postsecondary 
resoarces in new directions cannot by itself provide 
tho learning opportunities now denied thousands of its 
adults. To assure these opportunit es , and to respond 
to the remaining needs identified ir Chapter Four, 
three entirely new groups of services are required as 
wc ] 1 : 

1. Assistance regarding career planning 
and learning opportunities ; 

? . Individual ized degrees-oriented learning 
opportunities ; and 

3. Acadenic certification without required 
formal instruction . 

ViOt all Californians interested in continuing their 
education ner-ci the aid of all three of these services. 
But 5;omu do, and this chapter describes the three sets 
of services in the order those people would typically 
use them. Thus by far the largest number will wanT 
career counsc#5Lng and information about educational 
opportunities available to them. Only then will a much 
smaller number wish to avail themselves of an individu- 
al i::od ](^arninq program, and then of cert if ication-^such 
as with a bachc^lor's degree. 



Assi stance Regarding Career Planning and 
Learning Opportunities 

The firiJt of these three services seeks to meet tho 
first two of the seven major needs' discussed in Chapter 
Four: help in locating educational opportunities , and 
individual assessment, counseling, and career planning . 
It aims to assist people in clarifying their life plans 
and to link these individuals with available learning 
resources that can heln them realize t:hcir careoi* as- 
pirations . 

101 
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f unctior.s which in practice are in turv/c/en (anu could 
h o :. 'rov u:r'.. by t.he r;a:':r- aqcncy c^r i nc: i vid ua I ; : 

. lr;f orr.at ion ar^d roic-rral; 

2. Ai^scssHK'nt o:' int.t:.'r^'St:s and cji-pol^ ncK'S ; 

3. (^oansolinq an(,: car^r f.>lann:rai; ar^d 

4 . Aid to ind j,.Vi<.:aa]a: i n cOj^in:; t li 
1 r:s 1 1 tut ions . 



I n o r "la ^ i on t^r;d I-n.^ ' r ra 1 

7 ho r.os t irrjT '.ed La te co urse oi act ion for rc^ducin'^ 
t ho cjar> h:? twe<:-n oc.}ca t i ona l nec^ds a na exis t ijiq rosourcen 
1 ic59 not in the creat i on of now pro^jrams. it Ties in 

h ott er ^ (i 1 ■_r^ i nat i n o ! a^ t c j' i j^^J " f r^j na t :i r o ut c i.u^ n j n t; 

Jaeall.y every (X)rLr;unity in California should hav^ a 
^■"'■ntral i nf or::;a t i OTi and referral "I^F-^" narvicc about. 
I^arnirv <)j./:jor tuni t ies in the refjion (ar.d elsewhere^ in 
t nr' stat:e): th(>5ie offercn] not just by schools and col- 
l*;.'aoi:;, but by alternative schools, occupational centers, 
r^'^cri'at ion d^ *pa r- trentr, , niisearns, busini.^ss and indus- 
t. ry, oth^■'r cor^runity a.iencies, and f^'ven indiviciual tutor 

AcerTdm: tv> iiarold. iloijck i nrurai c'md W'illian'. yh^'^ir 
; T/ , r , . }. ■ d : 

At t:hr' Mor.^'n*.^ riost such i n forra t. i c^n is naei*'' 
public by t::e irus t i t. ut ions which will collect 

tuition Srv-s. . . . V.'hcit is needed a 
" V< ' 1 low Panes " conc(»pt i on , 1 i st i nq a] 1 of t h(* 
r»:':;ourc<"^s ava i 1 c\\.> 1 e t.o c i t i ;!ens i r \.hc diaM , 
rr ( J.} rd 1 r^ss o f the a^'ancy sponsor'i nn ^.hr:^ . 
^"he' cc t I n vo 1 Vf in ^:':~'ne i^a t; i . 'uch i r; f r.;- - 
:nat ion ir> craitc^ low, conip<i r-c>(i to thr> benef it s 
t o the c i t: i ui5; whr^ v;an t t.o know * }a: ran^ n » f 
iCt 1 vi t i :ivailabb- t^J> their araa. 

l'''r r^xar^iJ ](■ , ia Ca J i f(i r rn an'-: mi:; ! <ik'/:i 1 y b< ^ 1 1 ev« • 
t :wjy n'M'^d t-'; L ^ hi'ah schoo] q rada.i t in ot d<,>r tr^ 
• ";r(. 1 1 i i\ coi!-:ain i ty r-'-dlfcjc. (Mh^'fr; nay n^/t knC'W th.it. 



.:s*. knew l.::..:- narno of tho district^hat runs the school 
'•r collo^'o in order to find tho ri.<jht nuiTibor to dial. 

(Mli^T ^:.t.at(:»s aro lf'<i(lirK: the way in crojrir.<j such 



• ( T^M-on, for cxanplc, has asi-;onbic?d inf orn:at:i on 
.ill pc^3t:s(.»concjary :)roqran;s available anywhere* in 

th<' '.^tat^.* lor it^- comtvj t(?r i zed Carec»r I n forina t. i on Sys- 
t-**:-^.. It has placed coiTiputer terminals in 95 percent of 
It.:; hiMh schools, ail n'^ its connunity collocies and 
'.'or r<.»ct. icnal i nfjt i tut ions , rno.st of its four year col- 

T^'S and. universities, and r.onie other c:onu::unity and 
r.raf.e a'lf'ncies so that anyone can cibtain facts not only 
ah.ut carrier poss il)i 1 i t i (^s but rt:*lated educational oppor- 
t ..n i 1 1 from this systen. 

• In \'':^w York State, the I-N-cjional hearninq ^M^rvicc^ 
)t C(.'ntral N'v'w York, ::ervin(j the five^-county area sur- 
i«/undinu Syracuse, beqan its (educational counsel intj work 
wi-di adults in 1 974 . Without f>ublicizinq its informa- 
tion s^.»rvice, it. r(?ceived 1 , 500 telephone inquiries 
aboiit Ic^arnin'j opportunities in its first month. 

• In Manhattc^n, the New York City FU'qional Center 
for liife-honq Learninq has since January 1974 operated a 
t «^ 1 ♦q)hcyn(» and nail information ref(?rral service about 
.^ont . nuin(i education opportunities; durinq its first 14 
nontdis it received over 9, 000 inquiries. 

• In F'hode Island, the Providcmce Carecer Education 
l'i'0]iK:l, fun'led by the National Institute! of f:ducation, 
operatt's a jKDSt secondary education information servicr* 
entirely by telephone that contains files of ov<:^r 900 

• dufMtion anci traininq proqrans in tlie area. 

'Aithin California, s»everal examjjles of I&R joervices 
-rsir.t, but t (:»w o*i \:hviv emphasize educational pro<^rams; 

• In I.os Anqeie53, residents can now dial (215) 
^;>9-^'.275 or come to the "ANSWI-RS" desk in the Los Anq(— 
I' - iNfy Library for .i r: I r,-)rmat ion about s.eMar^'e:; of coni::.u- 
ni^y s<.»rvices. The i:ducationaJ (.)i.)port un i. t y d^ntor, a 

r i:of [ roura:^- funded Ly t.h^"^ U.S. Offic<;- of I'ich.ica t ion , 
: r^:-*,' J -if < »;\mi;ru t y- b r • 'd -d ucm t i ona 1 ir^foinat ion. 
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.; ? : c* ■ , us i rr: the 



rc^^ Guidance 
' m; a r*:.r:<. Tit of 
10, i f-: provid inq 
St. .;(:rrits , teach- 



• ..I. :--a :. 2 nas , • :v ■ :.: 

!*.*?:: t .■ir"'';n- : j c:. ir^-T'j^ < - r i c.:2; 



on V.l:r'.^]s" nr-cj*{'Ct of 
'"i ^ ■ ; ^. c'o: ./.un i t y rir/v<,^ 1 op- 

: ■ ■ r ^ i . J s r i I ar^co to 



i: r.iv; i r.': or. : - . • r 
' orr; i a she u 1 (.1 " . ; tu; j 1 i ;■ h 
c* t I'a i rr": 'yi ■.:C'.i t : (,s lo ] 



S'S- ■^■ f:(s;'^ : ' :"o< j i'aii;S , Cal- 
s^ t . : t ','v; I ■, ' I I- ^ oc: r<jT. con- 
: 'Sor f i t. i ( , i:ut havina the 
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c rs ^ s s • • 
; s r:';.'t'-.:< -a to h^ ■ • ] •] 
t ua«.s^ , ,1 :v i ^ ^; *: < < nt i 
. * : f:r. , ■\:ri 'i ■ ' ' 

v.O!"k L: *. urisuis \Si ' 

■a"U'S L:J \ " ■ . i " ■■ ^ a ' ; . 



a :* a *: M a .i i: . - : a; : a r a iic* ' si/ r vice 
iss' 'ss t. ill ■ : r i aa i v i dual r;:^ i » Is , 

^■c^'^a idai*-: vj'r.o rw-a?: further 
* r a; t I * ' ^: : ] v. * : ■ * i r' prosont 
a .f ' t 1 :a a ■ I (jr ^a. h.*^r ^oLg , 
aj--! :La..-..av.s:t aad :Ju],f- 
: aa ' a* 'a" isslhaj- oducat iori- 



'all* '".) rai i .i- a a. 
aroaadi^, :.-o'n 
lit; ha * ! ?a'/ i 
1 t. au'V id t 



a a • 1 . ; : ; ■ < ■ u : y . a ' , ; • a a d a * a j t u c: o p ta3 
la I a:-- ^ ' s ■ i :a\a , ^ : .; ; .ra^ i Table 

* \-' ' . : - s al di-- ;'a ia^'/rsity o\ 

: / :a ; a: - -a \\\ . a- r-. r hnrichrient 
: a ; ■ : • ■ 'a i"- - a: f -ca\ ■ :i a.id'/aat a-jcr! back- 

* '".'.aa St aifas v;: ♦ ii di.aniost ic tostinq 
: i : ■ * S ■ aa ' ^ : a w ^ ^ > t lie i r erir'">l 1- 
<is as; a r ^r-..s I' '.ai * i dvairia I f'v;ns f )COp lo 
at" .sS' MS v'j . i a, s ' d .i ; :aa\'iee, even 
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• Chico State University, in cooperation with 
Davis and local coirjr.unity colleges, offers adults some 
diagnostic services through its Northeastern Rural Out- 
reach project. 

• California State College at Bakersfield operates 
Project CALL ("Counseling Adults for Lifelong Learning"). 

« And the Los Angeles Corrmiunity College District, 
vith its Mobile Advisement Center, offers diagnostic 
testing and counselin9 at sites such as factcri^^, 
shopping centers, schools, and cc/r^n^unity accrclrs. 

What is needed are statewide opportunivi i o^j to aid 
potential learners in assessing their own capacities, 
conceivably combined with the information and referral 
system just described. 



Educational Counseling and Career Planning 

Beyond helping potential learners assess their 
interests and a^^titudes, the state needs to provide con- 
veniently available counseling services for people 
desiring help in thinking through educational plans and 
career goals. The approach of this counseling would be 
non-therapeutic, focusing on clarifying aspirations and 
plans , rather than tr eating psychological probl . ms . As 
a result, few staff members would need to be profession- 
al psychologists. Instead, they should typically be 
friendly, experienced persons who know educational 
resources and job requirements, and are able to recog- 
nize when someone requires psychological or psychiatric 
assistance (and are able to make an appropriate referral). 

• Elsewhere in the United States, the Regional 
Learning Service of Central New York mentioned above 
uses 22 learning consultants to meet with prospective 
learners in their own homes or offices, confer with them 
by telephone , and hold group counseling workshops during 
lunch hours or on weekends to assist theni in educational 
and vocational planning. 

# In Providence, Rhode Island, people can call 
(401) 272-0900 for educational and Cc*ireer counseling 
from Providence's Career Counseling Service. 
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• The library systems in Atlanta, Baltirp.ore, 
Denver, St. Louis, and seven other cities participating 
in the National Library Independent Study and Guidance 
Project of the College Ei. trance Examination Hoard are 
offering counsel to adults who s 3ek to continue their 
eciucation on their owr through independent reading and 
private study (Mavor, 1975, p. 15) . 

# In California, many agencies and institutions 
offer educational and job counseling--f rom ttie Depart- 
rent of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Erri[)loymerit 
Development Department to schoolrs and colleges, regional 
occupation centers, comrunit'/ .iction acjenci^^s, Talent 
Search program.s , and expr>r imental agencies such as San 
Dieno's Pilot Career Guidance Center. Within Los Ange- 
l-.^s Crun*y .ilry.r, so^e 70 educational counseling Uiiits 
Arr- iopori-C'C:\y m operation. Mcr^.'^over, the Legislature 
r.v.is called on the California Pos tseoondary Commission to 
T'lan several community postsecondary counseling centers 
and to test the concept in several urban and rural 
local itie^s; the Commissxon expects to submit its propos- 
il to the Legislature in Octobei 1^7^;. 

Clearly there is a statewide neeci for a well- 
conceived community- and consume! ^based educational and 
ca r*M'r counse 1 i ti'} serv i ce . 

A [_ J ndi vi:iu al : ; in Co£) iji wi t h Ins titut ions 

Finally, this comprehensive advisement service 
i:>hould have the function of working informally on behalf 
of potential learnf?rs against the inevitable procedural 
"re(3 tape" and inertia of educational institutions. 
Som<^ prospective students, sr^h as older persons who 
have long since been away from school. ^ will lack the 
confidence or assert i /eness necessary to ^ain access to 
whatever inst;. cutional services may be available and 
appropriate for them. \\hat ie: needed is a helping hand 
in copincj with "the system"--in resolvincj misunu(?rstand- 
ing, sa(|reement , ant.i ip.pas^^e. * 



* I ndivi(3ua] s working in this "advocacy" capacit.y could 
he pxpected a'^so to work with arr-a colleges and uni~ 
v^.^rrutier; to help sir:r>]ify t>«r'ir procedures. 



The Capital iiigher Education Service, a counseling 
and infornation service in Hartford, Connecticut (sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Irr.provenent of Postsecondary 
Education) , reportedly devotes close to half its effort 
to this "advocacy" f uriCtion--actively helping clients 
ir.plenient their educational aspirations. Already in 
California, 55 of the 100 ccmr.unity colleges in the 
stare employ "enablers" to helo handicapped students on 
ca.T.puSGS obviously not designed for then. As another 
oxanple, Agriculture Extension agents operute as niddle 
-on between individuals (farmers) and the larger econon 
ic and social systems. 

Instead of relying on regular salaried staff in 
helping potential learners cope with bureaucratic proce 
cures, it is conceivable that "paraprof essionals" or 
volunteers well acquainted with academic life, such as 
retired college staff member.s or currently enrolled 
students, could participate in this advocacy service. 



These four f unc Lions--inf ormat ion , assessment, 
counseling^ and advocacy--need to be available together 
capable of being provided in whatever combination may 
meet the unique needs and circumstances of individuals. 
The best example of such a comprehensive service in Cal 
ifornia is prcDably the Educational Opportunity Center 
in Los Angeles. Operating out of two branch locations, 
it provides information, counseling, and advocacy ser- 
vices, and has a referral arrangement for diagnostic 
assessrrent. In the future, these four functions should 
bo available to residents of all communities in the 
state through a statewide network of community-based, 
regionally coordinated Educational Services Centers. 
Alternatives for the organization and sponsorship of 
these centers will be discussed in Chapter Eight. 
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RECOyMENDATICN TEN: n.,.^t tno ru.vd or potential 

adult l0'^rner:j for : ::t orr,atxori about learning opportu- 
nities and fcr counsel ing about career plans — the nost 
irrD^.di ate and wldoarread of all learninj needs — the 
Cal i^'ornja lejislature -ihould appropriate dev'^^lopnen- 
tal funds to create a statewide syste^: of Educational 
S'-rvjces Ct^ntf.'rs to prc/ic*' uiforrr^ation and referral, 
ass'.'ssment of i:itere:.>ts .,nd co^pett^ncies , coun:~'eling 
and career planning, .j-ij aid tij i nd i vi duals i z: coping 
with institutions , 

Funding: State subvention for the third full 
year of statcvide operation would ranc,e be- 
tween $2-9 million and $ i . 4 million, depend- 
ing on sponsor5;hip alternative.* 



Individual ized Degree*Orie nted 
Learn ing Oppor tun i ties 



Pursuant to the sixth rrajor need--for the opportu- 
nity for flexible degree work for adults whose coi^nit- 
rents prevent regular classroom attendances-California 
should establish a statewide degree-oriented program 
that enables individualized time- and space-free 
learning. In that individuals would be able to tailor- 
rr.ake their learning plans, the program would be somewhat 
comparable to E.T^pire State College ^n New York, Minneso- 
ta Metropolitan State in Minneapolis/St. Paul, and the 
Univcrr;ity Without Walls proaram throughout the United 
States. 

There are many ways to learn besides i^ittincr in a 
clas>sroon, and many differences among people in their 
learning styles and aspirations. For these reasons, 
California should offer more than the conventional route 
to a college degree. 

Ar, early as 19 26 , Cduard C. Lindeman offered the 
rationale for such an i^Jucat ional approach (pp. 8-9): 



*T}io bases for thcrse cost estimates in Chapters Six and 
Seven are given in the Appendix. 
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In conventional education the student is 
required to adjust himself to an estab- 
lished curriculum; in adclt education the 
curriculum is built around the student's 
needs and interests. Every adult person 
finds himself in specific situtations with 
respect to his work, his recreation, his 
family life, his community life, et cetera — 
situation:, which call lor adjustments. 
Adult education begins at this point. 
Subject matter is brought into the situa- 
tion, is put to worh, when needed. Texts, 
and teachers play a new and secondary role 
in this type of education; they must give 
way to the prir.ary importance of the learner. 

Ever now, however, 30 years later, virtually all 
degree programs consist of an cfstablished curriculum — a 
set of sequences of cour seG--rather than individually- 
tailored learning. Several private colleges and uni- 
versities in California (and elsrvhere in the country) 
offer the needed flexibility, including Antioch College 
West, Johnson College at the University of Redlands, and 
the University Without Walls, Berkeley. Among the 
public colleger and universities in California, only two 
programs- -th(? humanities and liberal arts programs of 
CSC-Sonoma and CSC-Dominguez Hills respectively (both 
conducted in cooperation with the Consortium of the 
California State University and Col leges ) --al low the 
individualization advocated years ago by Lindeman, and 
now by an expanding nnrrioor of educational leaders 
throuv-jhout the country, including the various study 
commissions cited in the Preface, as well as Gould and 
Cross, 1972; Hou]e, 1973; and Hesburqh, Miller, and 
Wharton, 1^73 . 

Mary adult learners, particularly in specialized 
technical or professional programs , need a highly 
structured curriculum based on an established disci- 
pline. Conventional campus programs offered on or off 
campus can suffice for them. But others who are capable 
ot an essentially independent approach to leariiing 
should have the opportunity to tailors-make their degree 
p;:ogram in consultation with institutional advisors on 
the basis of their own specialized interests an 3 aspira- 
tions. 
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Empire State College, established in 1971 as a unit 
of the State University of New York system, provides 
such tailor-made programs for citizens throughout New 
York State through a network of learning centers, where 
individual students and their mentors design a degree 
program that meets the student's objectives and the 
college's required proficiencies. A student typically 
receives advanced standing on the basis of demonstrating 
knowledge and competence, and then completes his program 
through a series of "learning contracts" planned jointly 
with his mentor. These contracts may include course 
work at a neighboring college or university, papers on 
particular topics, internships in government agencies or 
other organizations, field work, special seminars, home- 
study courses, and independent reading. 

While innumerable details will remain to be worked 
out, some of which are touched on in Chapter Seven, the 
hallmarks of the proposed individualized learning pro- 
gram are (1) flexibility of content centered on the 
individual's unique interests and plans, (2) flexibility 
of learning methods as embodied in unique program plans^ 
for each student (as approved by program staff) , and 
(5) credit toward the degree for prior learning — on the 
job or in the military service, for example. • 

Presently in California, the Consortium — the 1,000 
Mile Campus — of the California State University and 
Colleges represents the nearest public approach to such 
an individualized learning program. its future, how- 
ever, is precarious because of lack of funds for its 
continuance in the Governor's 1975-76 budget. It could 
serve as the basis for an expanded individualized pro- 
gram, though an adequate program would require a hicher 
level of funding than is now ava:.lable to "the Consor- 
tium, as well as a thorough comir.i _ment among CSUC staff 
to the individualized learning concept. 

Organizational arrangements for sponsorship of the 
individualized learning program other than CSUC Consor- 
tium are of course conceivable, several of which are 
detailed in the next chapter. 
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RECOMMENDATION ELEVEN: To meet the need for in- 
dividually designed degree programs that take into 
account students' unique backgrounds, current life 
circumstances , and career interests, the Legislature 
should appropriate developmental funds to create a 
statewide individualized learning program. 

Funding: State subvention for the third 
full year of statewide operation would 
range between $4.8 million and $5.3 million, 
depending on sponsorship alternative . 



Academic Certification Without Required 
Formal Instruction 



To meet the last of the seven needs listed in Chap- 
ter Four, California should join in the growing national 
trend to grant academic recognition in terms of degree" 
credits for knowledge and skill, regardless of how ac- 
quired* "Certification has meant in the past," 
Patricia Cross notes, "that the student has enough 
persistence and motivation to sit through 128 credit 
hours of instruction at some kind of institution... 
Advocates of the external degree propose to certify 
the level of accomplishment regardless of the pathways 
used to reach it — a quite different concept from that 
used in certifying the pathways regardless of the 
final level of accomplishment" (1971, pp. 163-164) . 

And the Joint Coirinittee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education noted (1973, pp. 54, 56): 

There are many ways of acquiring knowledge 
and competencies besides attending college . 
It is vrasteful of tine and resources of 
individuals and the state to insist that 
persons who have acquired knowledge outside 
the classroorr. return to college to accumu- 
late academic credit hours for a degree. 
In addition, soir.e persons are highly mobile 
and never have the opportunity to reir.ain in 
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one institution long eiiough to fulfill 
residency requirements for degrees. There 
should be an agency which can evaluate 
their extra-mural learning, including work 
experience, and award a degree when the 
requisite knowledge is attained. 

Two separate functions of this broad service would 
meet the needs of the same or different individuals. 
They are: 

1. Validation of learning experiences; and 

2. Recording of learning experiences. 

The first is a basic, essential service; the latter 
is more ancillary in nature. Each of the two, in turn^ 
has two subservices, as described below. 



Validation of Learning Experiences 

This service involves: (1) awarding varying amounts 
of degree credit for prior learning that meets acceptable 
standards (as assessed by any of a variety of techniques) ; 
and (2) granting of degrees on the basis of demonstrated 
cor^petence, however that competence may have been acquired, 

Awarding Degree Credit for Prior Learning . This 
service w^ould be for individuals who desire a college 
degree — associate, bachelors, masters, let us say — and 
who believe they have acquired some (or all) of the 
knowledge or skills associated with a conventional 
camcus-based degree program in their off-^campus exper- 
iences — paid or volunteer work, military service, con- 
nunity work, independent study or creative work, and so 
forth. While individual colleges are increasingly 
awarding limited amounts of academic credit for non- 
campus learning, the need is such that there should be 
a statewide mechanism by which individuals can give evi- 
dence of or otherwise demonstrate competence in order 
to receive unlimited amounts of credit toward a degree, 
and eventually receive the degree itself. 

A nunber of methods for evaluating prior learninc 
are being either used cr expeririented w-ith. One r:ethod 
is through the use of standardized tests. In 1961, for 
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exainple, New York State took steps to enable adults to 
receive college credit for non-college learning by 
establishing the New York College Proficiency Examina- 
tion Program as a means for recommending to colleges 
that they award academic credit for knowledge gained 
outside of courses. 

More recently, the College Entrance Examination 
Board developed its College Level Examination Program 
(CLE?) for use by institutions and agencies throuqhout 
the nation in awarding credit for demonstrated knowl- 
edge; and now over 250,000 CLEP examinations are admin- 
istered on the nation's college campuses each year to 
sorr.e 88,000 individuals, while 200 , 000 are used annual- 
ly in the armed forces. 

Other ways of evaluating prior learning beyond 
using tests can be employed. 

• Training programs in industry and government can 
be assessed in order to compare the level of their 
content with college courses. The Office on Educational 
Credit (formerly the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences) of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Washington, D.C. now advises colleges about 
appropriate credits to award graduates of programs it 
has evaluated. 

• The New York State Education Department is 
assessing business and industry programs in New Y'ork 
State for the same purpose (as well as allowing some of 
them the privilege of granting degrees for degree-level 
v-crk) . * 

• Over 200 colleges and universities are partici- 
pating in the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
Learning (CAEL) project, coordinated by the Educational 
Testing Service. Supported currently by Carnegie, Ford, 
Lilly, and Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education grants, CAEL is working to develop and test 



*California can draw on both the ACE and New York projects 
in initiating its c;on program of assessment of ncncolle- 
giate training pro: rams. The CSUC Consortium, in fact, 
has recently submi::ted a proposal for external fundinc 
to do ^ust that. 
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a v^ticty o:: tochnivjvu?.s for ovaluat ; r'lor learning 
mcludin::: use of ''portfolios" las s tudon t^asscmbled 
dossier.^ of evicienco o: prior learniiKj) ; evaluation of 
"r>roducts" (essays, T.>airtingr>, various "oxhibits" of 
creative work, etc.); as£;ossr:cnt of occupational con- 
retencies via "work tasks/' and "work san^ples;" and 
assossnent of interpersonal ski lis • In most instances, 
evaluations rely on jiidciTents of panels of experts 
(professors ar..- ot^a••rs) . 

In sur., aaults learn in ^ variety of settincs other 
than on the college caucus, and many colleges across the 
couni:ry are er.ployinq a variety of approaches to assess-- 
m;: v:-ompetency , regardless of how it was developed, for 
pur;:.oses of awarding decree credit and advanced standing. 
The "validation" service proposed in this report would 
ut i li7.e the best techniques available for evaluating and 
creditir.g prior learning; if judged necessary, the 
service could also h.ave its own staff capability for 
developing wholly new r^ethods for assessing rrior learning 

G ranting Degrees . il-esides Lisir.q such techniques to 
er.able people to translate prior learning to academic 
cre::itr vhe proposed validation service should also be 
***r-rcwered to award full academic degreo5--ccncei'/ably 
zv an.: including the m.astor's degree. 

a For decaues ^his opportunity has been available 
the h ic:h-scho:^l le-zel, where high-school dropouts c^n 
::rn hi'.rh-srhoc 1 equivalency dir'loma? through the Gener- 
al Fdwicat lor.al Pevolopm.ent test. As of 1?73, ton percent 
z: the nation's r.i::h ^?cncol diplomas were awarded by 
s:ate ieriar trends of education t*- ;:.af3is c:^ scores on 
':':is res::. 

# At the hi.;:::er od-.:caticn le-.-el, Grear Pritain has 
l:^n: awarded ext.-^ -'::al degrees rhrouch ge'/ernment agencies 
\s well as* educational institutions, nc:.ably the Uni\er- 

^ i *:* - f I-^ o n o n . : n 1 ? 6 « it created, its d o n c i 1 of 
::a-iDnal 'cademic Awards, with the Tuke c: Edinburgh as 
:v:nor:iry president, t-^ awird .t wide ring^ ■.. ^' de^rrees. 

• :n the Inited St:;tes, Mew Vork Sti: :^cain led 
t:-.e way when m l-?"^! it awarded its first ?:,-;ents Exter- 
nal ::^e3rees--cf fered not by any institution but by the 
-e-gents of the Aniversity of the State ::-:^v: York 
:.:\r^-^zh the State "d-..cation :::e:-'artmen: . -'m-ng the rOc 
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aiults who earned a Regents degree chat year^ 20 percent 
had never attended colleqe at all. As of 1975^ over 
8,000 New Yorkers have either recieved a degree or are 
taking tests to earn one. 

According to the -^.egents (University of the State 
of New York, 1973^ p. 7): 

The Regents External Degree is a truly "exter- 
nal" degree; it is awarded by a university 
which evaluated a student it has not directly 
taught. The University of the State of New 
York has no campus, resident faculty, or stu- 
dents in the traditional sense. It publishes 
its requirements and awards a degree to anyone 
who can meet them. There are no requirements 
of admission , residence , or age, and the meth- 
ods of preparation are /iOt prescri'jed. Degree 
requirements car be satisfied in several ways. 
No classroom attendance is required and no 
instruction is provided ... Building upon the 
principles and experiences of the College Pro- 
ficiency Examination Program, outstanding fac- 
ulty and administrators from New York State's 
public and private higher institutions and 
business and civic leaders work with testing 
specialists to establish Regents External De- 
cree requirements , to determine how these re- 
quiremei.t-s can be met, and where necessary to 
develop examinations which can be used to 
satisfy degree requirem.ents • 

• Another example of a state institution ejnpowered 
to grant ej:ternal degrees, i.e., degrees for work not 
necessarily done in residence on a campus, is Thomas A. 
Edison Ccllec,e in New Jersey. Though it provides exten- 
sive counseling for its enrol lees , Edison College is 
f^ssentially a ''validating" institution like the New York 
Regents External Degree . The following description is 
provided by Trivett' (1975, pp. 57-58) : 

Thomas A, Edison College was created by the 
Board of Higher Education in New Jersey to 
administer an External Degree Program. Cred- 
it for a degree can be earned through trans- 
fer, proficiency' or equivalency examination, 
and for formal service schools evaluated by 
CASE. Thoras Edison College also offers indi- 
vidual assessment," through which those who have 

acquired college-level knowledge by experience, 
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mdepcncent ;'tu.iy, c.^r co\\ii\^ work nt. non::C- 
cr-'^dited a nst i f.: t icms may acquire credit from 
the colloao. "'ho assossrnen*: itsoif will bo 
carried out by a colio^u? faculty r.en.bor who 
miqht enplcy oral, written, or per : ori^riance 
oxaminaticns or evaluate a portfolio. The 
emphasis is on colloge-lev<?i knowlecqe 
aained throuqh nontraditional rethods. A 
variation offered by Thonas ::dison is that 
{ : r- o u p 7\ s s e s s r ■ o :\ t r . ^ ^ ' l:> e use i.i : o r a r (::■ u s o f 
people who have taken traininq courses in a 
business or public aoency. Individual assess- 
r:ent is liriired to students who have enrolled 
for a decree at Thonas bdison College. 



■■Aani :.a t ion pro- 
r. oil q E X a n i - 



The col iece also has its own 
V : r a r; k n own s t * v-:^ 7]~.o':''.cir> : x : i : 
nat.icn rroc:rar:. bxar.mat ions are civen in 
business adru nist ration and f crei::n lancuages, 
:'tucy guides, exardnaticn descriptions / and 
mfcrraticn sr- av- i I a!^! f^::- 'h(^ i.;.dent s . 



■^cniC L a^ 1 :cr 
:ev York State z:d 
■ 1 " 5 no. ce s s a r t c 
.3 New York rtate 



■e '.^ - r z.'"' V' 



■ jison 



^.;q T o rt] :^L\' to cne 
:t an.- pay the S12 5 to 
.e doorees, and travel 
■-i nations or to New 



"crnia'^s ex: v 



Its residents a 
.essential that 
on unquestionable 
In contrast 

1 c a 1 1 y s i 7 n i f y 
T-'^.r! 1 e t ed , t.hev 
>ibiy in terr.s of 
sore ccTipet encies , 

special iced com- 
■^d cent rovers ia 1 
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Recording of Learning Experiences 

Besides granting credits and degrees, this new 
service should perform two recording functions. It 
should operate (1) a credit registry or "credit bank" as 
a record of all degree-creditable learning experiences; 
and (2) a service for recording, as in a resume, all 
nanner of career-relevant materials. 

M aintaining a Credit Bank . The need for this 
service arises chiefly from the twin facts that, first, 
nany people have attended many different postsecondary 
institutions (and may have been granted degree credit 
for non-college v^ork as well), and, second, that trans-- 
fcr institutions dc not have uniform standards for 
crediting work done at other institutions. 

Taking a national view, the Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study (1973, p. 135) recommended that: 

A national educational registry should be 
established to evaluate a student's total 
educational accomplishment as measured by 
course credits, exam.inations , or other means, 
and keep a continuing file to which items 
could be added. 

As the Commission explained (pp. 135-137) : 

The need for thi.s registry has become evident 
to many people, though they have used various 
names to describe it, such as credit bank, 
educational record service, or educational 
evaluation center.. • People move in and out of 
college just as they do in other walks of life* 
Instruction is offered at many places a^ic un- 
der countless auspices, both formal and infor- 
mal... (and) a large number of Americans find 

themselves vith m.any evidences of formal 1 -earn- 
ing but with no institution available vrhich 
vill help fit them, into a coherent pattern for 
a degree* The registr%' would. . .serve as a 
kind of bank in which the student deposits 
edcicaticnal credit . 



Tne work of a postsecondary education credit bank 
fcr California would have two r^ain components: first r 
it would draw together all degree-creditable work into 
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a sinole "transcript," and socord, it would rocord the 
nur.ber of credits awardv^d icr eacb. cgi::-so lor otht 
learning experience! • 
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The credit bank would be con:puteri.:ed , capable of 
ready updatinq, and "staterr,ents" would be issuable to 
studeiivs in a convenient transcript forrat. (Mainly 
because of the work involved in evaluating course work 
do:.e .Tany years in the past at colleaes about which 
little is known, the cost of tnis s-rvice zo nanv indi- 
viduals could be quite high.) 

Providing a Record of All Career-Relevant Experiences , 
In addition, nany persons nay want a record of all their 
educa t ional , occupa t i ona 1 , re 1 evan t a voca t i ona 1 T^nd 
other appropriate exper iences---aegreo credited or not. 
In that the record would include whatever docunients or 
descriptions of experiences the individual wants in- 
cluded, this service would be essentially a resune ser- 
vice. Such a resur-e should be capable of repeated up- 
dating as the individual wishes. While a state agency 
would issue the record, the state would not verify the 
accuracy or validity of the documents submitted for 
inclusion. The record would be confidential, and dupli- 
cated for distribution only at the ir.d ividual ' s request , 
Tresur.ably its chief use would cor.e as the individual 
seeks er.ployrient, although it nay be useful in contacts 
with educational and other organizations as well. As an 
aid oc persons needing a handy, ser: i - " c f f ici a 1 resume'. 



full cost would be charued to 



rhe user. 



v;ith re::ard to the technology of sucn a service, 
raterials submitted would need to be pnotouraphed and 
stcred in riniaturi red ^e.g., riiccfilr^ forr/ The 
rerord oculd also be issued in riiniaturired f orr^ — for 
exfiorle, as -iorofiche, or m the 
T^' the "educational rassicrt-"* 
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RECOMMENDATION TWELVE: To moot tho need for aca- 
domic certification of persons who have acquired knowl- 
od^^je or skill in other than academic settings , the 
Legislature should appropriate developmental funds to 
create a statewide learning val idation service for 
awarding degree credit for prior learning , granting 
associate , bachelor's , and master's degrees on the 
basis of demonstrated knowledge and skill, maintain- 
ing a credit bank, and providing a record of all 
ca reer^ relevant ex perl ences * 

Funding: State subvention for the third full 
year of operation would range between $1.6 dnd 
$2.0 million , depending on sponsorship alter- 
native . 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



IMPLEMENTING THE NEK SERVICES 



Chapter Six described three sets of new post- 
secondary services needed in California. This chapter 
identifies feasible alternatives for implementing each 
of them. 

The politics of California higher education being 
what they are, there will be fewer objections about needs 
and goals than about how to and especially who will imple- 
nent the new services. This chapter gives cost estimates, 
including estimated state subventions, for each sponsor- 
ship alternative. It offers a recommended model, and 
concludes with a strategy for planning and implementation 
of the new services. 

First, it is appropriate to set forth nin3 assum.p- 
tions that have guided the analysis in this chapter 
and the concluding recommendation. Several of the 
assumptions derive from, a basic comm.itm.ent to the inter- 
ests of individual learners as against the interests of 
established agencies and institutions. Several others 
reflect a commitm.ent to the principle of localism^ in 
contrast to centralized direction and control. 



Basic Assuir.ptions 

1. The ultimate purpose of the new services is to 
aid in the full h.m.an development — the self actualiza- 
ticr--of individuals and , in consequence , the develop- 
ment and actualization of the state as a social order. 
The various services, singly or in combination, should 
assist individuals to realize their total human ooten- 
tial. 

2. All the services should be available to all 
adults, although there should be some effort to attract 
persons who have not heretofore been well-served by the 
state's educ?.ticn svstem. . 
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prograr^. effectiveness and accountability. Citizen/ 
consumer advisory gr^-^vips should participate in all 
planning stages, and in various of the ongoing oper- 
ations at all three organizational levels. 

8 . All un its should be housed in existing facil- 
ities, such as coirjr.unity centers, libraries, churches 
schools, nuseur.s, and the like. While substantial 
renovation may be necessary at particular sites, no 
nev; buildings should be constructed. 

9. All the new activities should be fully open 
to public scrutiny. Evaluation and accountability 
arrangements should be regularized and institution- 
alized. Requests for any and all kinds of inforr;ation 
about prograr. operations should be ccrr.plied with 

r rcr.ptly and fully , 

These assumptions apply to each of the three new- 
groups of services recorjrended in Chapter Six — the 
information and counseling service, the individualized 
learning program,, and the learning validation service — 
as well as to the possible cor.bmati cn of all three 
services into one ccm.prehens i ve adult learning service. 

Chart two on the next page lists these three 
services and the ccm.bined "Ccm.prehens ive Adult Learning 
Service" down the left-hand side. The state has the 
option of implem.entinc any -rf these services in differ- 
end ways, and the three col'^-.ns of the m:atrix list thre 
possible types of sponsorship for them.: 



region — the San Francisco Bay Area, for example--has 
irs own ccnf iguraticn of economic, cultural, political 
ethnic, and related factors, lead to the conclusion 
tliat the region , rather than the town or the state, 
should be the prim.ary level for piogra::: planning and 
coordination. The objective is effective utilization 
of all available resources in the region to m.eet the 
unique configuaticn cf educational needs exi.sting in 
the region (cf . Peterson, 1973b) . Costly resources 
could be shared, rather th.an duplicated. Articulation 
(transfer of students} am.org instit^utions could be 
facilitated. These and other day-to-day problem.s and 
tensions can arguably be m.ore satisfactorily resolved 
at the regional than at the statewide level. 
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1. Operation by an existing state agency or 
educational institution — the "existing organ- 
ization" approach; 

2. Operation by a combination or consortium of 
several agencies or institutions — the "coop- 
erative" approach ; and 

3. Operation by a specially-designed agency or 
institution created afresh to provide the 
service — the "new organization" approach. 

In each of the 12 cells of the matrix a feasible sponsor 
is indicated. The following sections of tr -.s chapKer 
discuss advantages and disadvantages of these pc:5i>ibie 
sponsorship alternatives for each cx: the proposed se>:vxces 
in light of the goals of each service. 



One: Information and Counseling Service 
Operation 

As indicated in Chapter Six, the general purpose 
for this group of services, provided at community Educa- 
tional Services Centers, is to help individuals clarify 
their career goals and educational plans and then locate 
places where they can learn what they have determined 
they want to learn. 

The specific functions to be performed include 
those described in the previous chapter t 

1. Information and referral regarding learning 
opportunities in the area; 

2. Assessment of interests and competencies; 

3. Counseling and career planning; and 

4. Aid to individuals in coping with 
institutions . 
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As this service has been conceived , its brokerage 
activities, by which potential learners and appropriate 
learning resources are brought together, should not be 
linited to traditional academic endeavors , but should 
assist individuals to become aware of their full poten- 
tial and of ways of actualizing this potential • * 

To be useful, this service must be accessible — 
close to where potential learners live , provided in a 
place that is comfortable for them, and low in cost • 
Thus there will need to be many locations; typically 
they should be carefully located to serve demographi- 
cally'-def ined cultural subgroups. 

Most staff members would be called counselors; 
they would be selected for their ability to communi- 
cate effectively with the people in the community, 
and they would be given appropriate training. In- 
formation would be provided by telephone, mail, or 
face-to-face. Fees for services would depenl on the 
number and extent of services used (particularly 
counselor time); they would generally be low, and, 
using some kind of financial aid mechanism, should 
be based to some extent on ability to pay. Finally, 
there ;uld be extensive community participation in 
planning and operating the local centers. Community 
people, for example, would be heavily involved in 
choosing the site for the center, and standing com- 
munity advisory groups would provide continuous 
oversight of the center's operations. 

Each community center would be connected to a 
regional office, The^ regional office would have 
several functions in addition to planning, coordi- 
nation and other activities customarily associated 
v;ith an administrative center, Mobc important, it 
would maintain or contract for a central computerized 
information storage facility, which would be connected 
to terminals in each of the community centers for 
irj^iediate excess to information and for timely 



*The authors of our background report on non-instruc- 
tional services ( Hodgkinson and Shear , 197 5) suggest 
the title Personal Development Conter " for the unit 
providing this service , 
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updating of the regional files. Program evaluation and 
other accountability activities, as well as in-service 
training of staff, would be other irr.portant regional 
office activities. 

A statewide governing board (all of whom would be 
lay citizens) and an administrative office would be 
responsible for broad policy, statewide planning, and 
accountability work vis-a-vis the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission and the Legislature. 



Sponsor shj p 

A key factor in determining the sponsorship for 
the information and counseling service is that it ought 
not to be run by any of the existing higher education 
systems in the state. It is widely agreed that, in the 
present environment of intense competition for students 
among the segments, counseling and information units 
attach^ to one or another segment would rapidly become 
recruiting agencies for that segment. 

Numerous sponsorship arrangements nonetheless are 
conceivable. Using an "existing organization" approach, 
the responsible state organization could be the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission or possibly the 
Division of Libraries, the Employment Development De- 
partment, or the Department of Consumer Affairs, Using 
a "cooperative" approach, it is conceivable that an 
inter-departmental arrangement of all the interested 
agencies could be formed. Or, finally, a wholly new 
organization could be created that would report through 
the Postsecondary Education Commission in the manner of 
the other California higher education segments. 



Existing Organization Approach; The State Library 
(Model lA) . The State Library (the Division of Librar- 
ies in the State Department of Education) could be al- 
located funds with a mandate to implement information 
and counseling units in selected libraries and branch 
libraries throughout the state. Each designated library 
would be linked to a regional information storage facil- 
ity. Selected library staff would be trained as infor- 
mation and referral specialists. Trained counselors 
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would be added to library staffs. Where necessary, 
rencvaticns to provide the required office spjce 
would be TT^ade. 

This library function is by no means original 
with this report. A movement is developing through- 
out the country for i ibrar ies to become community 
information and referral centers. Nationally, the 
iiouston and Detroit libraries have led the way. 
Detroit's TIP service ('*The Information Place") is 
receiving 100,000 calls a year, and incjuiries about 
educational and cultural services are among the 
three nost numerous it receives, exceeded only by 
those about consumer protection and legal aid. 

The public libraries in California are neutral 
turf vis-a-vis the existing colleges and universities. 
Essentially locally funded and controlled, the li- 
braries could be expected to be responsive to com- 
munity interests in planning and operating the new 
services. Finally, in the State Library there are 
staff who, working with the staff of the Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission could plan and manage the 
new services statewide.* 

Perhaps the major liability of the public li- 
braries would be their traditional image as places 
for the bookish middle classes. Another problem 
lies in their tradition of local autonomy. The 
State Library could not mandate the use of a parti- 
cular library as an Educational Services Center. 
F^any local libraries would accept the new role (and 
the new funds) , but some might not. 

Another possible sponsor is the Cali f ornia Post- 
secondary Education Commission, and a proposal for it 
to establish Community Advisement Centers pursuant to 
ACR 159 has been prepared by its staff (Deegan and 
Maynard, 1975). The chief difficulty with this 



ollaboration would be both necessary--in order 
lor information on local education^ i resources to be 
conpatible with the Commission's management informa- 
tion sy5tem--and desirable--in that CPEC has substan- 
tial staff expertise regarding the structure and func- 
tioninq of advisement centers. 
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alternative lies in the inappropr lateness of CPEC 
a [ianning and coordinating body to ooerate it^ owr~ 
line prograr.s. Thus for the "existing organization" 
approach, the libraries seer, rrore feasible. 

Total costs for the third full vear of statov^-ide 
inplen^entation of a library-based information and 
counseling service is estimated to be approximately 
v.. J million, as indicated in the Appendix, State 
subvention of approximately $2.9 million would be 
required, with the balance ($400,000) coming ^rom 
users fees. 



, Cooperati ve Approach: Coordinated Agencies 
..••oacl IB) . A second sponsorship alternative at the 
state level would be to have a consortium of existing 
ononcies, such as the State Librarv, the Employment 
Dcpartn-ent, and the Department of Consum.er Affairs 
sponsor the Centers. At the local level, a case can 
to rianc for a coordinated approach, through regional 
consortia that would make use of networks of indivi- 
tiuais anr. groups already working in the field.* For 
example, computer terminals in Los Angeles (connected 
to a regional data bank) might be placed in a nuff.ber 
ot the some 70 existing counseling agencies, and staff 
in -ach one trained to provide the information and 
counseling services as described. But while there 
v/ould undoubtedly bo economies from the use of exist- 
ing resources, there would be at least three important 
ciisaavantaues to a consortium arrangement of this sort. 
First, r:;any of these agencies are funded with "soft 
r.oney," often on a ten;porary or year-to-year basis, 
ana then- continuing existence is not guaranteed, 
.ccond, with reliance on a variety of existing units. 
It woula be difficult to ensure coordi n:^ tion ,' account- 
ability, ana uniformity of procedures, for exam.ple, in 
aathcriiiq local postFccondary data that could be used 



;.-partr;ont of Rehabilitation units. Veterans Adrinis- 
r-3f!-n of!. ICC-., Tnlont r.oarch proyram-, women's re- 
niLry proarams, high school and coimunitv collcqe 



counseling staffs, centers for the 



ago d , c orTT; unity 
act ion agencies, centers sponsored by local covernment- 
a:..; rany roro. 
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m the statewide post secondary infornation syster^i 
pres^ .cly being designed by the CPEC. Third, since 
TCst ot these agencies are already identified with 
a particular clientele or set of services (e.g., 
library users or persons seeking employment ) , they 
ray have difficulty working with each other as con- 
scrtiun nerrbers and rray continue to neglect indivi- 
^^uals who fall outside one of these already defined 
c 1 lent .groups . 

Fun'.:ing for this nodel would probably need to 
Iv s:Grewhat higher than for the library Todel because 
of the costs of coordination. 



:.ew Organization Approach: A New Independent 
Organization. (Model IC) , The third altc-rnative is 
to create an entirely new organization which would 
have responsibility for operating the infornation and 
counseling serv:re, possibly along with the other 
{reposed new services. A state-level ci-jverning board 
v;ould establish broad guidelines for the local Educa- 
tional Services Centers and the regional offices. 
5;orie of the centers would be established de novo in 
libraries, churches, comiTiunity agencies, and other 
locations; others could be existing jnits invited on 
the advice v'f local citizen groups to become part of 
the new state organization. 

The e>:pOi iirental advisement centers in other 
iJtates that were described earlier-*-in Hartford, New 
York City, Providence, and Syracuse--have all been 
osser.tially independent organizations. Organized 
?^eparatcly fron other agencies or institutions, yet 
working cooperatively with area colleges and univer- 
sities;, triese agencies, usually funded from federal 
sources, have been generally successful in meeting 
their stated objectives. 

A s ir i lar ly independent organiza t ion could oe 
created fresh in California; it would have no atti- 
tudinal or procedural traditions to acconmodate to. 
I Is spec ial 1 y-recr u i ted and trained staff would be 
totally committed to program objectives. Planned 
p.rvi operated on the basis of the assumptions spelled 
o^t at the beginning of this chapter, it could be 
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expected tc be capable of flexible response to the full 
range of developnental needs of adults in the cominunity . 

Compared to the 1 ibrary^-based model, this indepen- 
dent nodel would be somewhat more expensive, with costs 
for the third full year of statewide operation estimated 
to be about $3.8 million , including a state subvention 
estimated at $3.4 m.illion and $400,000 in user fees. 



Two : Individual i:<od Learning P r ogram 



Operation 

This program would meet the needs of individuals 
who wish to work for a college dcjree but who, for 
whatever reasons, find it difficult to attend regularly 
scheduled classes, have atypical learning interests not 
readili^ accomjnodated by conventional curricula^ and are 
capable of an essentially self-guided approach to their 
learning. Three key elements of the program have al- 
ready been outlined: (1) content flexibility, whereby 
the student and an advisor develop a program of learning 
that satisfies the student's unique educational interests; 

(2) learning method flexibility, with the student using 
all manner of available collegiate and cummunity re- 
S(.urces according to a schedule convenient to him; and 

(3) degree credit for prior learning, with the student 
receiving advanced standing on tho basis of a variety of 
past learning experiences . 

Tho program would make extensive use of individual learn- 
ing contracts . After identifying the student ' s learning 
goals and assessing the nature and extent of his prior 
learning, the student a:::! his advisor would negotiate a 
series of learning contracts for various learning activi- 
ties to be completed in specified periods of tim^e in order 
to fulfill the rerraininq work for the degree. 

Students would meet at their convenience, both as 
to time and place, with their advisors. h decentralized 
system of neighborhood or community centers would be the 
ideal. Advisors and other staff could also travel to 
other locations — libraries, museums, etc. — to meet with 
individuals and sm.all groups. 
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The program wou xd have no scheduled classes as 
such. Students would meet with their advisors as 
needed to plan and review progress toward ag reed-on 
ob j ect ives , and they would be encouraged to enroll at 
nearby colleges if appropriate courses were available. 

Advisors would be academic goneralists. They would 
be hired on the basis of demonstrated capacity to work 
;;roductively with older persons on an individual basis. 
Star f iny patterns would depend on the learning interests 
and goals of students. Rather than tenure, advisors 
would be aiven one--year and then renewable three-year 
contracts . 

Students would generally be older, capable of self- 
o-uidance, and with learning goals reasonably well in 
rrdnd . Conceivably they could be reconunended for the 
program by a counselor after counseling and assessment 
.::t an Educational Services Center. Many already would 
havo had extensive college work. 

When the student neared the end of his degree plan, 
ho would undergo an independent assessment, as discussed 
in the next section, which, if passed, wouid qualify him 
for the degree. The instruction ::'^*d evaluation functions, 
thus, are separate. The advisor/instructor and his stu- 
dents are genuine learning colleagues. 

There would need to ba regional offices and a 
s ta te- level governing body for the reasons described 
earlier. In particular, the regional office would be 
responsible for arranging the final assessment of stu- 
dents prior to granting degrees. 

The individualized learning program would start 
small and expand slowly until the market demand is being 
met. After two years of statewide operation, enrollment 
night be 500. After five years, it might be 2,500. 
Student fees for the program would be comparable to 
U n i o r s i t y of Calif or 11 i a f u 1 1 t ime fees — about $ 2 0 0 per 
c uar tor • 



/Sp onsorship 

!eas^ throe sponsorship aiternat ivi?r, arc feasible. 
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Existing Organizational Approach: The Consortium 
of t he California State University and Colleges (Mode l 
2 A) - As indicated in Chapter Six, the closest existing 
public program in California to a truly individualized, 
off-campus program is the Consortium — The 1,000 Mile 
Campus — of the California State University and Colleges. 
Two of its six present programs are learner-centered in 
the sense of use of learning contracts (the other four 
follow prescribed curricula) ; several n^-w programs to be 
initiated in 1975-76 will reportedly use ''individual 
study modes." In operation since the fall of 1973, the 
Consortium has the advantage (and disadvantage) of an 
established modus operandi ; relatively little new 
planning would be needed. It would also have the legit- 
iracy afforded by association with an established 
segment of California higher education. (The Consortium 
is presently in the final stages of regional accredita- 
tion) . 

Under the Consortium model, there would be no need 
to recruit a totally separate faculty. Most would come 
from campuses in the system, combininc teaching at their 
home campus with advising Consortium students. 

Conceivably the Consortium could become the twenti- 
eth "campus'* of the CSUC system — even though it would 
have no separate campus of its own and only a small full- 
time faculty. Its director could become a member of the 
system.'s Co .ncil of Presidents, comparable to those of 
the other 19, and might well be designated its president. 

The CSUC Consortium, in surimary, could be given a 
substantial increase in funding — including funds so that 
fees are the same as campus-based ^eej — and a mandate to 
move the program more in the directions suggested — 
individualized content and learning method (including 
use of non-CSUC resources) , regionalization of some 
activities, use of citizen/consumer advisory groups, 
and GO forth. 

An important difficulty with the Consortiu.^; .titer- 
native is that it would not be able to award the two- 
year associate degree. (Under the terms of the 1960 
Master Plan, the CSUC system is not allowed to grant AA 
degrees,) This need not necessarily be a fatal flaw; 
the proposed program could be limited to upper division 
and masters-level work. The experience at Empire State 
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College, for example, is that (1) few enrollees are 
interested only in the associate degree, and (2) that 
most, on the basis of assessed prior learning, are 
granted at least two years of advanced standing. And 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College is exclusively 
an upper division institution ^ 

The total costs for the third full year of state- 
wide implementation of a modified and expanded CSUC 
Consortium is estimated to be approximately $5.9 mil- 
lion. The required state subvention would amount to 
$5.2 million, with the balance coming in the form of 
student fees ($700,000). 



Cooperative Approach: A New Multi-Segment Insti - 
tution (Model 2B) . A second possibility for operating 
the individualized learning program would be to create a 
cooperative multi-segment degree-granting institution. 
This alternative would use faculty and other resources 
from all the existing colleges and universities in the 
state, public and private. As such, it would be a more 
or less explicit mechanism for shifting faculty and 
other resources from traditional and residential instruc- 
tion to non-tradi tional (adult and part-time) and sub- 
stantial off-campus instruction, as the decline in the 
18-21 college-age population sets in in the 19d0s. 

As many as 200 campuses and their off-campus sites 
could be the locations for meetings between advisors and 
students — individually and in small groups. CSUZ or UC 
professors working with BA- or MA-level students would 
travel to community colleges when necessary. Professors 
would circuit-ride in sparsely populated areas. Stu- 
dents could enroll in any convenient college or univer- 
sity offering the needed courses, and advisors could 
organize other special seminars as needed. 

Faculty would como from the existing campuses where 
they would retain their rank and tenure (and office) 
while working part- ime for both institutions. Most 
likely they would receive two pay checks (although some 
rorm of home campus reimbursement arrangement is con- 
ceivable) - Ideally, they would volunteer to participate 
motivated by their ow^ desire for and ability to work in 
non traditional settings . 
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Grganizaticruilly , there should be regional aj;:;inis- 
trativo centers, perhaps eighc of them, as well as a 
statewide governing board and snail staff. The regional 
offices would handle adir.issicns , registration, assign- 
r.ent to advisors, staff training, accountability work, 
and so forth. They would be housed at a campus central- 
ly located in each region — possibly one that has "over- 
built" and has available space . 

The statewide board might consist of nine niembers, 
including representatives from the governing boards of 
'.'ach of the three public segments, a representative from 
the independent sector, and five lay members (from which 
the chairman would be elected) appointed by the governor. 
Because of their constitutional independence, the Uni- 
versity Regents could not be required bv statute to con- 
tribute a member. The Board and its staff would be 
expected to work out bailie educational oolicy questions, 
such as degree requirements (e.q., the nature o^ "core"' 
proficiencies) and how they are to be assessed. 

The very great advantage of this cooperative, 
r.ulti-segment model would be its presumed access to an 
exceedingly large range of faculty and other resources-- 
literally all the accredited colleges and universities 
ill *:he stattj. 

Ironically, its fundamental disadvantage stems 
from this very fact. Given the range of traditions and 
"standards", as well as the resources, that characterize 
the segments, it will be no easy matter for them to 
reach agreement on many policy issues--deqree require- 
ments, admissions requirements, faculty work loads and 
pay schedules, the facilities from which segments and 
campuses to use, and the like. As the work of the new 
institution evolves to meet changing educational needs, 
it:: qoverning board would undoubtedly be heavily in- 
vo.^cd in arbitrating tradeoffs among the segn-nts 
fand perhaps among the campuses) in determining which 
of the available resources to utilise. 

Finally, it is not hciru to imagine that the program 
v/-:uld remain peripheral to all the .segments, rather tnan 
b-cormg high priority for any of them, and that, as 
witn other joint programs, everyone's responsibility 
v.- J : ( i ;j ^: • n o o r-i • > ' s o 1 . I i - : <i L i. o n , 
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The total costs for the third full year of state- 
wide inplementat ion of an individualized learning pro- 
qraiTi operated by a cooperative mult i-segmental institu- 
tion are estimated at $5.9 million with state cubven- 
tion of $4.8 million and student fees of $1,1 million. 



N c>vv^ Organization Approach: A New Independent 
Iri stitution (Model 2C) . A new public college, indepen- 
(i'.'nt of the existing segments, could be established 
t'Spocially to operate the individualized learning pro- 
qram. It would be designed and implemented more or less 
explicitly according to the assumptions given at the 
buqinnincj of this chapter, and conducted as described on 
I^a^er, 121 and 122. 

The new institution would have a statewide lay 
qovorninq board, as well as small statewide and region- 
iil staffs. In this model, the prime commitment of the 
faculty (advisors) would be to the new institution — 
t hc.M(;h they might be employed there either part- or 
full-time. Many would be recruited from local area 
colleges, since in their capacity as advisors they would 
nc-od to bo knowledgeable about all the learning re- 
s(jarc(\s in the region. The bulk of their work — direct 
contact with students — would take place in community or 
rif 'i^hborhood centers located in libraries, museums, 
rhturcrhes, elementary or secondary schools, and the like. 

Of the three sponsorship options, an independent 
institution would most likely offer the state the best 
of^portunit ios for individualized programs unbound by 
ncaderuic traditions . I ts governing board , faculty , and 
administrative staff would be devoted to its unique 
purjjr):;os alone; it would have the greatest flexibility 
* '> ::of»t n(?w needs. 

The cos\, however, for what is arguably the ideal, 
wcjld not be small. Total cost for the third full year 
(^l r>t. .itowido im.plementation of an individualized learn- 
irv: [;roqrarn operated by a new independent institution 
IS r-jtimated at $7.0 million. State subvention would 
1.M 2 million. Student foe:; would he 5^1.8 niillion. 
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Operation 

The proposed .-validation service would enable Cali- 
tornia residents to obtain academic recognition for 
college-level knowledge and skills, regardless of how 
or where they are acquired. Empowered to grant asso- 
ciate, bachelor's, and master's degrees, it would offer 
the four services identified in Chapter Lix: the two 
substantive ones of (1) awarding degree credit for 
prior learning, and (2) granting degrees for demonstra- 
tion of requisite knowledge and skills; and the two 
relatively routine ones of (3) operating a credit br nk 
?'!f^^~^^^^^ accumulated from various sources 

and (4) compiling resumes of all career-relevant exped- 
iences (whether for credit or not) that the applicant" 
wishes recorded. 

The procedures for degree assessment must have 
ciooibility. Perhaps the most widely followed practice 
IS to rake use of certified academic professionals 

e.g., rom nearby colleges) in the assessment process. 
In addition to reviewing the work the student has done 
towards his degree, at least two general evaluation 
approaches are conceivable: (1) a senior thesis or 
other project, and (2) senior comprehensives (oral, 
essay, objective examinations); all would be prepared 
'^"'J 'ui Z^'J'l ^''''^ professors following guidelines 

hou's al5'to?^ a statewide unit. Perhaps requiring six 
hours all told, the examinations, if failed, could be 
repeated alter additional study. 

• r.atoni?' community or neighborhood centers and 

::/Vf ^^"z desirable. The community center 

would be the point of contact between the learL? Snd 
the institution. Degree-oriented students would submit 
i'•^'H''^^''"'' evidence of prior learning to 

eighborhood center staff; actual credit-award Ugn-ents 
would be made under the direction of reuional o/fice 

u... Credit bank activities would occur at the re- 
uonal office, though they would be initi-- od and the 

c^n^'r^i'n;-:;^^ autonatlcany fro. ■ "co^^Junrtv 
enter. Individuals using the resume ser-xce would ' 

^^rllrZT^'lJ'^ community center; creation and 

. a.r tcnunce of the miniaturized file would be acconp- 
linhfci at the regional office. ^icconp 
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Final assessrr.ont of degree candidater^ v;-. Id fc^ the 
responsibility of the regional office. r:-''*^r.. c.:- Jidates 
will have pursued their studies entirely -'ro-^c' own, 
and a comr.unity center counselor would in-OiM: the re- 
cjicnal office when such candidates are r^t^ac.y to s.t for 
deqree examinations. For candidates involve J in » be 
individualized learning program, the der'i .io;-) lo t^*ike 
the exans v^ould be made jointly by the s;:udrr.t and his 
advisor. Regional office staff would arra:.j§ tor facul- 
ty coTjix t: tec 5 to conduct oral examinations and to grade 
senior theses and eFsay exoninat ions , and v^gional 
office staff would admin.*' s tor objective examinations. 

The state board for this service would have impor- 
tan' functions of an educational policy nature / in 
ucidition to the fiscal and other administrative respon- 
sibilities already mentioned. As the policy headquar- 
ters for the valitiation activities, the state unit would 
ha /e the ultimate responsibility for articulating what 
its degrees are to mean--what knowledge, skills, compe- 
tencies, or whatever, are to be associated with the 
deqree awarded. Soon after being established, it would 
neod to define — in a highly r^^sponsible and resourceful 
rranner, drawing on a host of interested parties includ- 
inn citizen/consumers, academic professionals, legisla- 
tors, philosophers-- the meaning of a core general 
Ir^arning component of its associate and bachelor's 
degrees. It would also have the responsibility, drawing 
on a sonewhat narrower range of interests, for defininq 
the general nature of the concentration component for 
the specialized degroes--or for concluding that the 
de(|ree plans followed by most candidates will be so 
idiosyncratic that major field definition,^ are unneces- 
sary and/or unrealistic* 



*In addition to conceptualizing the meaning of its 
'.:oqri?es the state unit would also have responsibility 
for operat ionalizing its degree definitions. That in. 
It would set general guidelines for the du^jree examina- 
tions that are to be used in the regional offices. 
uL) J ecti ve exann jiat ions could bo developed according to 
:5pocif ications determined in the state office. Required 
of all candidates as part of the degree assessment, and 
:;corcd in the state office, the objective tests would 
hr* nr:chaniGmL' for program evaluation and for maintaining 
fjuality control among degree recipients throughout the 
ritate. After calibration on samples of r.tudents (sopho- 
rores, seniors, secc.-)nd-yoar graduate r.tudfu^ts) in the 
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Compared to the other two services, a larger share 
of the costs of the validation services would be charged 
directly to the users themselves. 



>".3 orship 

The sane three sponsorship alternatives suggested 
for the individualized learning prograin would also be 
applicable for the validation service: the CSUC Consor- 
tium., a new multi-segment institution, and a new inde- 
pendent institution. 

Existing Organization Approach: The Consortium of 
the California State University and Colleges (Model 3A) . 
The Consortiumr again^ is clearly a possibility. In 
addition to having an instructional role, it was also 
mandated to explore development of various types of the 
services included here under the validation service. 
;%hile no such services have as yet been implemented by 
the Consortium — reportedly for lack of funds — there have 
been substantial development efforts, mostly at the 
]:vel of proposal-writing. Interest and expertise on 
t:-0 Consortium staff regarding the various validation 
activities is unmistakable. 

A proposal has been prepared and submitted for 
private funding for: (1) creating a procedure for "the 
assessir.ent of delineated competencies" using oral exami- 
nations; (2) developing a "model for reviewing noncolle- 
ciate-sponsored instruction;" and (3) in connection with 
the latter, "development of the first stages of a state- 
wide credit bank. " 

Specifically, the Consortium was authorized to 
establish an "educaticnal records service" and/or an 
"academic credit bank." Though neither have been ini- 
tiated, a plan has been developed for an "educational 
registry" which would contain any relevant information 
the individual wants included, as wel] as a record of 
any experiences that ha\-e been "translated" into decree 
credit. 



other higher education segments in the state, these 
tests cculd also be a mechanism fcr insuring institu- 
tional quality in the sense of decree standards 
co-parable to those at other colleges in the state . 
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With regard to crediting prior learning, the 
Consortium has: (1) developed a series of tests in 
business administration through which up to 30 units of 
credit may be received; (2) proposed development (in 
the aforementioned proposal) , in part on the basis of 
visits to several nontraditional colleges, of an assess- 
ment-of-prior-learning approach that uses oral examina- 
tions by faculty panels; and (3) approached the American 
Council on Education's Commission on Educational Credit 
regarding participation in its nationwide effort to 
establish academic credit equivalencies for courses 
taught in non-coilegiate settings. 

Finally, the Consortium was authorized to grant its 
own degrees, and will begin doing so in 1975-76 when a 
total of eight Consortium-degree programs are expected 
to be in operation. 

The total costs for the third full-year implemen- 
tation of a CSUC Consortium-based validation of learning 
service is estimated at $2.9 million with state subven- 
tion of $1.6 million and user fees of $1.3 million. 



Cooperative Approach: A New Multi-Segment Institu- 
tion (Model 3B) . The same new cooperative intersegmen- 
tal institution, in addition to responsibility for an 
individualized learning program, could have responsibil- 
ity for the various proposed validation functions as 
well . 

Perhaps the most workable arrangement would be for 
one campus in each of eight regions to be designated as 
the administrative base for all the new institution's 
validation activities in the region — most obviously, the 
same campus that administers the individualized learning 
program. All the campuses, and perhaps even campus out- 
reach sites, could be entry points to the institution's 
validation apparatus — the place, for example, where 
portfolios are submitted for evaluation for degree credit. 

The regional administrative center would actually 
perform the several validation services, including: 
(1) determination of amount of degree credit for prior 
learning experiences; (2) maintenance of a credit bank; 
(3) assessment for decree receipt (using various of the 
methods suggested on page 127; (4) granting ^of degrees; 
and (5) production of life experience resumes. 
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The statewide board, in addition to establishing 
degree requirements, would promulgate procedural guide- 
lines for the various services--to insure good practice, 
substantial uniformity of practice (e*g,, for purposes 
of accountability reporting, and to enable student 
geographical mobility), and control on the quality of 
degrees conferred. These will be no mean tasks for a 
body comprised of representatives of higher education 
systems that in the past have not always found it easy 
to agree. 

The total costs for the third full year of state- 
wide implementation of a validation of learning service 
operated through a new multi-segment institution is 
estimated at $3.1 million with state subvention of $1.8 
million and user fees of $1.3 mxllion. 



New Organizational Approach: A New Independent 
Institution (Model 3C) . As with the other services, 
a separate new public instiruticn could also take re- 
sponsibility for the validation service, as outlined 
on pages 127 and 128. 

Estir.ated total costs in the third vear will 
approxir:ate $3.3 million with state subvention of $2.0 
rillion and user fees of SI. 3 nillion. 



Comprehensive Adult Learning Service 



Operation 

This fourth ircdel is siir.ply the first three models 
corJbined. It would faring together into either one or 
tvc institutions all the new services thdt have been 
proposed — the infornaticn and counseling service, the 
individualized learning program, and the validation 



>:i-h regard to organizational considerations, 
liztle rore can be said b-eyond what was proposed in 
describing the first three models. In general, most of 
the substantive work would be done at the conr.unirv 
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level in libraries and other community organizations; 
planning, coordination, information stoiaqe, and staff 
training would occur at the regional offices; and broad 
policy and procedural guidelines would be established 
at the state level. 



Sponsorship 

Likewise, the : riree spcisorship alternatives for 
the Comprehensive Service are by now evident; they 
result in each instance from combining the models under 
each sponsorship approach — that is, by reading down the 
three coiumns in Chart Two given earlier in this chapter 

Existing Organization Approach: State Library and 
Consortium, CSUC (Model 4A) . The State Library would be 
responsible for the information and counseling service. 
CSUC's Consortium would be responsible for the indivi- 
dualized learning program and the validation service. 
Estimated total costs (third full year of statewide 
implementation) would be S11.6 million, state subven- 
tion S9.3 rdllion, and user fees $2.3 million. 



Cooperative .^'pproach: Coordinated Agencies and 
New Multi-Segment Institution (Model 4B) . An associa- 
tion of state human service agencies would be respon- 
sible for information and counseling, and a new cooper- 
ative inter-segm-ental institution would assum.e respon- 
sibility for the individualized learning and validation 
programs. The new institution, which would in effect be 
a new segment, m.ight be called the California Coopera- 
tive College. Estimated total costs will be $11. S 
million wirh state subveniiicn of $9.1 md user fees of 
S:.7 million. 



New Crganization Approach: A New Com.prehensive 
: r. a e pen dent: I n s t i t u 1 1 on i Mode 1 4 C) . Accordxnc to this 
model, all the proposed new ser\"ices would be the re- 
sponsibility of a separate new public institution. 
Irganized as shown in Chart Three, it would also be a 
new segm.ent vhich might be called the California Coen 
-allege. By the zr.xrd year, its estimated total costs 
would be S12.S m.iilion with state subvention of $9.3 
~'i^l:Lcn ani user fees of S3,5 m.illicn. 
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CHART THREE 

Comprehensive Adult Learning Services Model : 
Organization by Level and Generel Functloa 
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The Reeofmended Model 



Thus far, this chapter has delineated four s^-ts of 
adult learning services and three alternative sponsor- 
ship arrangerrents for each service. 

All twelve sponsorship alternatives are regarded as 
feasible policy options. Nearly all could be adopted 
singly or in combination . However^ the individualized 
learning program as it has been conceived without an 
assessment or validation compon<->r.t should not be adopted 
by itself. It should be adopted m combination with the 
validation service ^ or it could be reconceived as more 
like a conventional college with its own degree-granting 
authority. 

Earlier in this chapter, cost figures were given 
for each sponsorship alternative, based on the analysis 
presented in the Appendix. While it is incumbent to 
present cost data in a feasibility study such as this 
to assist the Lec;islatare in its deliberations, and 
while cost will be a key factor in the Legislature's 
decision, it should not be the most critical considera- 
tion in this report. Likewise, political acceptability 
to the state's nighar education establishment can not 
be a determining consideration in its recommendations. 
The essential tasks of the feasibility study were to 
identify postseccndary learning needs and then to sug- 
gest new programs and services as well as institutional 
refonr.s judged r>ost capable of meeting those needs. 

Chapter Six concluded that the three new activities 
included in the Conprehensive Adult Learning Service 
model should be implemented. Eased on the basic assump- 
tions regarding the operation of these new services, the 
analysis of barriers to meeting the needs in Chapter 
Four, the experience of other states, and the judgments 
of several authors who have studied the relevant issues 
in detail, either nationally or in California, the most 
appropriate sponsorship alternative for these services 
is a new independent institution (Model 4C in the ir.atrix 
on page 114 above^i . without a tradition of attitudes 
and practices, and with a staff wholly ccmnitted to the 
new forms cf postsecondar\- learning set fcrth in this 
report, it offers the greatest potential for providing 
student- centered services in the interests of the indi- 
vidual learner's full human development, responding zo 

Mo 
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the unique learning needs of individuals and to locally 
changing economic and cultural factors, operating on a 
regional basis (as well as on conununity and statewide 
levels) for the most efficient utilization of regional 
resources toward meeting regional educational needs, 
working cooperatively with noncollegiate organizations 
and agencies in local areas, utilizing community/consum- 
er advice in the planning and operation of the services, 
and developing effective and open evaluation and account- 
ability procedures. 

Of all the barrier? considered in Chapter Four, the 
attitudinal or dispositional ones are probably the most 
critical in preferring a new independent institution 
over existing ones. Institutional policies and prac- 
tices are seldom maintained in the absence of attitud- 
inal support and in the context of the dispositional 
barriers charted on page 65, a new independent institu- 
tional would have the greatest potential for providing 
an environiTtent in which new and returning learners will 
not feel intimidated; for minimizing traditional faculty 
and administrator attitudes about nontraditional pro- 
crar.s; and for accommodating, through newly designed 
quality control and accountability measures, existing 
concerns in state government circles about state support 
for educational opportunities for older citizens. 

Other states offering the new types of educational 
services proposed here usually operate them as indepen- 
dent organizations. Almost all of the recently estab- 
lished information and counseling services operate 
independently of the higher education systems in their 
respective states; the mos' successful individualized 
learning programs operate a. separate institutions: 
within larger systems ^Er.pire State is a separate col- 
lege within the State University of Kew York system and 
Minnesota MetrcpDiitan is :^ . seventh separate^ unit in 
the Minnesota Sr^tj Ccl ier- Systemt) ; and^ the two best 
kr.cvn examples c*' the a:- ation approach (The ^:ev York 
Regents External Df ,T:e Program and Thomas Edison Col- 
lege in -Cew Jersey) operate independe:i::ly thoucrh cccr^er- 
atively with the colleges and universities in their 
respect ivt2 states . * 
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In the past year, Leland Medsker and his colleagues, 
at the Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education have completed a detailed study of 16 extended 
degree programs throughout the country (Medsker, et al , 
1975) . In discussing organizational options in tht' 
context of multi-campus systems, they outline the fo'- 
lowing advantages and disacivantages in "es tablishinq 
separate institutions" (pp. 352-354): 

Advantages : 

1 . New institutions are not hindered by the 
forces of traditionalism and conservatism 
which characterize established institutions . 

2. New institutions may recruit new personnel 
to accommodate program, objectives and thus are 
more able tc i:incvate. 

3. New institutions r.ay design their own adrdn^ 
istrative support services to facilitate program; 
objectives. They are also more likely and more 
able to control resource allocations m.ade in 
their behalf, as well as to establish a faculty 
reward system, conducive to the success of their 
m.issicn, 

4 . In certain situationsr the existence of a 
separate institution may mere likely exert 
change on other institutions because the new 
institution, being on tha forefront of chance, 
creates a tension between itself and the rest 
cf the systemi. This situation has the poten^ 
tial for inducing other units in the system; 

to follow an example. 



.I-rri^:.? University System. > adm.inisterec by Florida Inter- 
' atiural Universiry ; . It has experienced some cf the 
::if ^iculties discur^ed earlier regarding the m.ul tz -sec- 
re:;:, alternative. For exam.ple, according to one repcrt, 
"specializing in business h£:d not been possible in Flor- 
ida Internarional * s individualized ED? (External Decree 
ProgramO because the university's school of Business and 
Organizational Sciences had not agreed tc participate in 
the program." (Medsker , et al , 1575,r p. 67), 
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Disadvantages ; 

1. New institutions tend to have difficulties 
in adequately defining and establishing role 
and status hierarchies for new types of person- 
nel. This creates a strong pull toward tra- 
ditionalism and toward standardization of the 
learning process, 

2. Separate institutions tend to be viewed 
with suspicion and sometimes with envy by 
other institutions in the system , thus making 
it difficult for them to function effectively 
as members of the system. This may particu- 
larly affect their mandate to deliver services 
regionally over a state. 

3. A counter-argument to #4, above, is that 
new institutions, being somewhat removed from 
the rest of the system, are handicapped in 
exertinq cnange within individual institutions 
through the process of infiltration. Which of 
the two arguments has the greater validity 
probably depends upon the rigidity of, and the 
constraints within, the system or institution 
in question . 

They go on to say (p. 354) : 

Certain nodels for delivering external degrees 
are more likely than others to depend upon sep- 
arate structures for their success. This is 
especially true of the individualized approach 
i contract riethod, emphasis on credit for prior 
learning, etc.) which requires freedom to oper- 
ate outside the influence of the traditional 
acaderac structure . 

>'ulti-cax:pus systems considering +-he establish- 
ment of a new institution for extended degree 
study should determine the feasibility of a 
ncncair.pus-based institution. This institution- 
al arrangeirenc consisting of regionalized, gec- 
craphically dispersed learning centers, units, 
or satellites is extremely flexible in serving 
students at convenient locations within the 
service area. Seme prior consideration, how- 
ever, should be given to the organizational 
problens involved in the coordination and 
adranistration of this regionalized set-up 
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Finally, in a broad-ranging report for the Joint 
ComiP.i;.cee on the Master Plan, Warren Bryan Martin sug- 
gested, among other "alternative formrr" creation of a 
new College of California where policies and ::rograms 
would be determined by nonacademic professionals (1972, 
pp. 8 and 9). Suspicious that "educational profession- 
alism is an enemy of change," he advocated "comprehen- 
sive ddult education programs designed and implemented 

by nonacademic professional leaders f ror various seg- 
ments of society'' (p. 9) . While this analysis may be 
extreme — innovative, student-centered academic profes- 
sionals can be found — it is indicative of the pessimism 
about existing rigidities felt by some clos^ observers 
of the California higher education scene,* Indeed, the 
principal general advantage in a new independent insti- 
tution is that it would have the f reedoTn--even the 
r:andate — to provide new learning opportunities in new, 
r:ore hun^.ane , way s . 

The principal flaw in providing the full range of 
proposed services through a new independent institution 
i'. that it combines the information and counseling ser- 
vices and the individualized learning procram under the 
sar.e sponsor, with the consequent danger that the former 
will becone a recruiting agency for the latter and for 
the external degree option that would be available as 
part of the validation service. Arguably, this flaw in 
Model 4C is outweighed by other considerations: 

• Its presur.ed flexibility and freedom froir. tradi- 
tion to meet learning needs effectively; 

• Its economies of scale fror- operating all three 
sets of services under one administrative framework and 
through rhe sane physical facilities (as discussed in 

z Appendix) ; 

• Its anticipated use — despite its organizational 
independence — of existing resources such as selected 
ccLinseling agencies in the connunity, coursework at 
existing carrpuses as part of the individualized learnina 
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program, and reliance on professors from existing cam- 
puses in validation activities; 

• Its information and counseling program ' s abi lity 
to stimulate many new enrollees at existing institutions; 

• Its likelihood of attracting mainly older stu- 
dents to its individualized learning and external degree 
programs — students who for the most part would not have 
opted to attend an existing institution; 

• And , compared to the other two sponsorship 
alternatives for the Comprehensive Adult Learning Ser- 
vice (Models 4A and 4B) , its not much greater costs. 

In the event the Legislature is persuaded th^t the 
inf oriT^ation and counseling service should not be com- 
bined with the individualised learning and validation 
programs, our recommended sponsorship pattern then would 

the state library to administer the information and 
counseling service and the new independent institution 
(for all the reasoTis outlined) to operate the indivi- 
dualized learning and validation programs — i.e., the 
combination of Models lA, 2C, and 3C. 

However, taking all considerations into account, 
the independent con^prehensive institution offers the 
most potential for effectively providing the needed 
services . 



RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN: To neet the full ra.nge 
of adult learrJ.r2g needs ir. the state, the Legislature 
should appropriate developr,er.t funds to create a Coin- 
preher^i\^e Adult LearrJ.ng Service, consisting of in- 
fcrTjation and cour^eling services, an individualized 
learning program., and validation of learning sen^ices . 
These services should be prcx'ided under the a us rices 
of a new independent institution » 

Rinding: Surnarized on page 132 and disc^issed 
on pp. 184 in the Appendix. 
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Planning and Implementation 



At least three alternative general planning and 
implementation strategies are conceivable in creating 
the new services. All three involve a developraental 
phase in one region of the state, and all assume ex- 
tensive citizen/consumer participation in all phases 
and levels of planning. 

1. Successive Addition of Services . Under this 
approach, after an initial planning year, one service 
would be launched in the selected region. This service 
should be the one for which the need is greatest. Each 
succeeding year an additional service would be initiated 
following a predeterrnined logic about which services 
need to precede others. Statewide implementation of 
each service would follow after a two-year developmental 
interval. Start-up costs — in the developmental region 
and statewice^-wouid be spread cut over six years. 

2. Full-Servicfc Implementation . This strategy 
would call for a longer planning period — perhaps two 
years — after which all services, operated out of four 
Educational Services Centers, would be implemented in 
the selected developmental reg^ion. Full-service imple- 
rentation throughout the state would occur three years 
later. But in order to avoid too heavy a state expen- 
diture during the first statewide year, only four Cen- 
ters in each region would be created initially. Addi- 
tional Centers would be added during succeeding years. 

3 . Planning with Limited-Scale Implementation . 
This is a variation on the second strategy that involves 
(1; an initial planning year, (2) esvablishment in the 
selected region of two Educational Services Centers and 
a regional office during the second year, and (3) two 
r:Ore Centers during the third year. '^The assumption 
underlying this strategy is that effecti\-e planning, 
including ''debugging" of original plans, requires actual 
experience with learners and potential learners on a 
lir.i ted, manageable scale. 

The third strategy is the developmental approach 
prcposed here, and the one for which cost data are given 
in the Appendix. Fcr the three-year developmental phase 
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for the Comprehensive Model, total costs are estimated 
to be between $4.2 and $5.3 million, depending on spon- 
sorship alternative.* 

As noted, there should be cooperative planning at 
the state, regional, and community levels. At the out- 
set of the developmental phase, statf-level task forces, 
perhaps one for each set of services, should be organ- 
ized. They should include, at a minimum, citizen 
representatives, educational specialists (some brought 
in from successful nontraditional programs in other 
states), Department of Finance officials, and represen- 
tatives from the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (the regional accrediting association for Cali- 
fornia) . Their task would be development of broad 
policy and .:eneral operating guidelines. 

A t'^.sk force in the developmental region, comprised 
of lay people and educational specialists, would plan 
the activities of the regional office, and among other 
Ttatters, determine the general locations of the two 
initial and two subsequent Educational Services Centers. 
CciCT.unity or neighboriiood task forces, consisting chief- 
ly of lay residents in the community, would then be 
constituted to guide initiation of the respective Cen- 
ters. Connunity people should have a sense of ownership 
of their Center for it to be maximally effective. 

The region in which the developmental phase is 
carried out should be selected so that the full range of 
operational problems nay be encountered. Conceivably 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area (e.g., a SO-Tdle 
radius around San Francisco) would be a suitable devel- 
opr.ental region. During the second y*:^--, one Center 
could be set up in an urban area, and another in a rural 
area. Two r^ore Centers, again in different types of 
ccrurunities, would be established during the third year. 



^Possibilities for obtaining funds for develcp-entai vcrk 
fror. federal agencies ana private fcur.dations should be 
sys ter:atically explored. In the past three vears, for 
exar.ple,r the Fund for the Inprcvement cf Pcstseccndary 
Education (FIPSE) has supported nur^ercus prorrans sinilar 
to those recorrr.ended in this report. Conceivably, up 
to half the cost for a three-year developr^ental project 
in one region rf the state could be funded fro- such 
s ^r ces . 
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The following year would be the year for statewide 
implementation. A cooperative planning process similar 
to that described above would be repeated during the 
first half of that year in the other regions of the 
state. (Our cost analyses have assumed division of the 
state into eight regions.) Only four Centers should be 
operated in each region at the outset; each Center would 
expand to full capacity by the fourth year of statewide 
implementation. The number of Centers in each region 
would increase fairly rapidly, so that by 1985-86 there 
might be an average cf ten in each region. Ideally, 
there should be many community or neighborhood Centers, 
all relatively small. The goal of decentralization is 
convenient access and effectiveness of service. Perhaps 
by 1995, California Open College, organized into eight 
regions, would be providing information and counseling, 
individualized learning, and validation of learning 
services out of some 240 community-based Educational 
Services Centers, 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



SUPPORTING IMPROVED INSTITUTIONAL PERFOPilANCE 



At least four new kinds of services, involving the 
collection, organization, storage, and dissemination of 
information, are needed to help colleges and universi- 
ties — private as well as public — better serve students 
and potential students in their respective communities: 

1 • Analyses of postsecondary needs ; 

2 • Clearinghouse of postsecondary programs ; 

3. Clearin g house of media resources ; and 

4 . Public information regarding postsecondary 
programs . 



In concept these services ax'e not exciting innova- 
tions. All too often they are taken for granted — pos- 
sibly because of their unquestioned importance — and thus 
are provided ineffectively. Yet these functions under- 
gird the present activities of institutions as well as 
the new services proposed in this report. 

All of these activities are most appropriately 
operated at the regional level. As noted in the pre- 
vious chapter, because of transportation and communi- 
cation advances, potential students are able to conceive 
of availing themselves of educational opportunities 
throughout a given region, e.g., a metropolitan region; 
and colleges and universities, accordingly, need to plan 
and coordinate their programs on a regional basis. 

While it may be feasible for these four services to 
be operated by either the cooperative or independent or- 
ganiZc»tions described in the previous chapter, we think 
it most appropriate that they be responsibilities of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) . 
These functions are compatible with the Comitiission' s 
fundamental roles of planning and coordination, which 
require good information organized in ways that are use- 
ful. The Commission's assumption of these responsibili- 
ties would also ensure statewide integration of data 
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collected and disseminated regionally. (CPEC may want 
to consider decentralizing its '3ictivities to some extent 
possibly through small offi^e^s dispersed throughout the 
state . ) 

In addition^ both the efficiency and effectiveness 
of these planning functions will be enhanced if they are 
tied Lo corrc;5ponding functions in other fields such as 
manpower development or transportation. Most human ser- 
vice planners need similar data , particularly informa- 
tion about demographic factors. Affiliation with local 
or regional planning bod? as, such as city planning 
departments and regional Councils of Government, would 
enable economies c f scale as well as integration of 
educational and other types of planning. 



Analyses of Postsecondary Needs 



For institutions and systems of institutions to 
plan their education programs rationally , they must have 
good data on the need for those programs. 

A regular poll of a sample of citizens in a given 
region (such as metropolitan Los Angeles) could assay 
trends in learning plans, motives, desired services, 
perceived barriers, and preferences regarding program 
content, teaching methods, and location of offerings. 
An annual survey of a sample of high school seniors 
could reveal their vocational and educational plans. 
Market research about planned educational services could 
test reactions prior to launching them. And a regular 
survey of employers could gauge their needs for trained 
employees . 

Numerous market surveys have been conducted in 
California in recent years — by individual institutions, 
the segments, and the former Coordinating Council on 
Higher Education (cf. Hefferlin, Peterson, and Roelfs, 
1975.) These efforts, including the statewide poll 
commissioned for the present study, have inv.-^riably been 
one-time efforts. Furthermore, the many studies, such as 
the needs analyses that many community colleges carry 
out from time to time, are almost never comparable — 
rendering them essentially useless for systematic re- 
gional or statewide planning. 
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What is needed is a carefully conceived, comprehen- 
sive, on-going postsecondary needs analysis service, 
planned by CPEC, operated regionally by CPEC, with 
resulting information shared with colleges and univer- 
sities in the region, and pooled statewide for use by 
state- level agencies . 
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RECOMMENDATION FOURTEEN: The Legislature should 
appropriate f:iiir.-^ to the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commiay^ic/ to operate a regionally-based post- 
secondary needs: analysis service which will provide 
information to institutions in the region for purposes 
of regional planning and will bo pooled statewide for 
state-level purposes » 

Funding: $1 million annually to the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission.* 



Clearinghouse of Postsecondary Programs 



The second service would compile and catalogue 
information, on a regional basis, about all existing and 
planned educational resources, including the nature and 
purpose of program offerings, fees, methods and loca- 
tions of services, admission requirements, nature of 
clientele, and the like. 



Regularly updated (quarter 
reports would be made available 
dary institution? (public and p 
cies for planning purposes, but 
and counseling units proposed i 
as well as to other human servi 
Institutions would use the info 
their planning to avoid unneces 
clearinghouse should also facil 
iences among project staff of s 
improving their respective prog 



ly or semiannually) 

not only to postsecon- 
rivate) and state agen- 

also to the information 
n Chapters Six and ^^even, 
ce agencies in the i^rea. 
rmation to coordinate 
sary duplication* Such a 
itate sharing of exper- 
imi lar programs toward 
rams . 



*Cost figures given in this chapter are not based on 
detailed analysis. They are judgments of the qenorol 

order of magnitude of funding that would be required 
for each activity. 
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State agencies already gather some of this informa- 
tion from schools, colleges and universities, and a high 
priority of the California Pos ^secondary Education 
commission is to improve the quality of the information 
it collects. VvTiile improvements are needed in data 
gathering techniques, an even greater need is for 
improved means of distributing the information to post- 
secondary institutions, community agencies, and various 
individuals in the respective regions who could benefit 
from it. 



RECOMMENDATION FIFTEEN: The Lijgislaturo should 
appropriate funds to the Call fornia Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Conm.iosion to operate a network of regional 
postsecondary program clearinghouses designed to 
facilitate institutional planning , program improve- 
m'.'nt, and advising of potential learners by a vari- 
ety of ajencies. 

Funding: $500,000 annually to CPEC (to add 
regional clearinghouses to its management 
inf ormat ion system^ presently under develop- 
ment ) . 



Clearinghouse of Media Resources 

With increasing use of electronic technology in 
education there is a need for centralized sources of 
information on all the instructional equipment and 
products available in the respective regions and through- 
out the state. As Clark and Rubin (1975) indicate, most 
of the colleges and universities in the state possess 
varying amounts of equipment ( "hardware" ) for producing 
and distributing courses--by radio, television, computer, 
audiotape, and film, as well as print media. And the 
var ious institutions and groups (consortia) of institu- 
tions have produced a great variety of courses, course 
sequences, and programs for computerized instruction 
("courseware," "software"). Yet, as Clark and Rubin 
stress, few people know what exists in the re'>pectivc 
roqionsr the state, and throughout the country. They 
note thtit oven within most institutions, no sinqlf^ pr^r- 
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son or office knows all the media production equipment 
spread around the campus in various departments, labor- 
atories, and other facilities. New equipment, therefore 
is needlessly purchased, and software and courseware 
"wheels " are continual ly re-- invented . 

There needs to be media resource expertise in the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, to stay 
abreast of instructional media developments throughout 
the country, and there need to be CPEC-operated clear- 
inghouses in each of eight or more regions to provide 
to area institutions at least the following services 
suggested in Clark and Rubin's report: 

• Maintaining an inventory of existing equipment, 
production facilities, and products (software, course- 
ware) — together with any evaluations of them; 

• Providing consulting services to faculty members 
interested in using media -based approaches in their 
teaching; 

• Stimulating further cooperation in other mudia 
conparablo to that of the several existing broadcast 
tolovi sion (collegiate) consortia; 

• Coordinating the interconnection of existing 
oquipncnt to allr;'- regionwide (and statewide) use of 
natcrials both or md off campus; 

• Providing access to course materials and other 
products by public libraries and other organizations for 
their use; and 

• Coordinating (through CPEC) the sale of region- 
ally-produced materials to institutions and agencies in 
other states. 



RKCOMMENDATION SIXTEEN: Tho Lngi^lature should 
approiriate funds to tho Cali lornia Pof;tsecondciry Edu- 
cation Commission to opt^ratc <i m^'twork of rf^gionrj] ly- 
ban-- iwodia rosourco clonri nghousos df s i g nt^d to f, ici J i- 
t.3f, ' ficiont of i.^xlsting and nrw m^dia-lasvd 

1 ns *: .ct ion^il rrsourcvs . 

Poundings $500, 000 annually to the California 
Pof^t secondary Education Commission. 
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Publ ic Information 



Finally , effective publicity about the expanded and 
new services described in the preceding chapters, and 
indeed about all the postsecondary education or lifelong 
learning programs in the state, is essential. Otherwise, 
none of the proposed innovations will achieve their 
objective of extending po5tsecondary opportunities to 
all Californians. Without knowing about them, people 
cannot use them. 

The Legislature could rightly object to the various 
segments of California higher education (or individual 
campuses) using state funds for essentially competitive 
advertising aimed at recruiting new students. It should, 
however, support a coordinated program of public informa- 
tion about all postsecondary opportunities, with a spe- 
cial focus on the proposed new counseling and informa- 
tion services which are expected to stimulate new en- 
rollments throughout the state's postsecondary education 
coir p lex , 

Hodgkinson and Shear (1975) have suggested a 
nun^bcr of imaqtnative approaches, first, for sensiti;!ing 
people to the possibility for further personal develop- 
ment and, second, for steering them to the proposed 
counseling and information centers as the place to plan 
the role of education in this development. 

A two-level approach is probably needed: one aimed 
at human service professionals, including various social 
workers, religious leaders, industry personnel and train- 
ing officers, union l^eaders, and so forth; and the other 
aimed at potential learners themselves, particularly 
those having had the least contact with educational insti 
tut ions . Newly-designed techniques may be needed to 
teach these poorly educated and otheirwise unserved popu- 
lations: traditional media, such as newspapers and maga- 
zines, may not be effective. Needless to say, the infor- 
mation must be in the language (for example, Spanish) of 
the respective target audiences. 

The proposed public information program should be 
conceived and carried out at the regional level, followin 
guidelines established by the California Postsecondary 
riducat ion Commi ssion. 
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RECOMMENDATION SEVENTEEN: The Legislature should 
appropriate funds to the California Pcstsecondary Edu- 
cation Conrdssion to conduct a teg ii Dally -based public 
information program about all available pcstsecondary 
opportunities , with a particular focus on the proposed 
information and counseling service. 

Funding: $200^000 annually to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 



CHAPTER NINE 



PRIORITIES MID CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



This report has sought to present a reasoned case 
for postsecondary education as lifelong learning and for 
expanding its focus from "college-age" students to 
adults of all ages. It has assessed the needs of Cali- 
fornia for further postsecondary alternatives; it has 
compared these needs with the institutional resources 
already available to meet them; and it has proposed re- 
forms and new services to narrow the gap between present 
accomplishments and needed achievement. In this con- 
cluding chapter, these reforms and new services are 
summarized in light of California's educational needi^ 
at large. 



Ajend a for Action 



Thc^sc; are the chanqes that have been recommended in 
previous chapters, arranged here in priority order by the 
aqency or inGtitution that can undertake them: 



Th <:* Lecjislaturo 

Most important, the California Legislature should 
appropriate developmental funds to create the urgently 
needed information and counseling service, a statewide 
individualized degree-oriented learning program, and, 
a statewide learning validation service (Recommendations 
Ten through Thirteen) , and the several information 
CO 11 ect ion and dissemination services required to make 
these and the other changes effective (Recommendations 
Fourteen through Seventeen) . 

S(?cond, it should take action to end discrimination 
against adult students and other part-time students in 
stiito-sup: orted financial aid programs ( Recomraendat ion 
Throe) . 
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Third, it should appropriate funds to the Post- 
secondary Education Comjnission for competitive matching 
grants to public and private institutions that seek to 
serve better those groups who previously have been 
poorly served by pos tsecondary education (Recommendation 
Eight) • 

Fourth, it should appropriate program development 
funds to the California State University and Colleges 
and the University of California for further external 
degree offerings (Recommendation Six) . 

Fifth, it should allocate funcs for fee waivers for 
needy students in Continuing Education and University 
Extension programs (Recommendation Four) , 

Sixth, the Legislature should converge a high-level 
task force to devise a more rational basis for funding 
all types of pos tsecondary education than now exists in 
California, and it should charge the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission and the State Baord of 
Education to reviev; jointly the financing of community 
college.'^ and adult community education programs (Recom- 
mendation Seven) . 

Soverth and last, it should go on record as 
favorinq occupational certification and licensure on the 
basis of demonstrated skills and competence r :ther than 
the length of education; and it should appoiri! a task 
force on certification to seek improvements in this 
important area of consumer protection ( Fecommendation 
*Jino) . 



Go verning Boardrs and Pol icy Makers 
of Pos tsecondary Ins ti"tutions 

The (governing boards and faculty and admin it, r.rative 
Ic^aders of both public and private pos tsecondary in^titu 
tions in California should assure that their institution 
act affirmatively in treating older adults and part-time 
students as equal -^ujmbc^rs of the academic community alone 
with your.' J people and full-time students (Recommendation 
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Tri^ jTalifornia State University and Colleges 
J S ^ ^ he Uni ye rsity of California 

The governing boards of the state's two senior 
svstcms of higher education should take two addition- 
< 1 steps: 

rirst^ both of them should encourage their insti- 
tut io' s to continue to extend their regular on-campus 
pr»)gra:i5 to off-campus students and sites (Recoiamenda- 
ticn Six) . 

Second^ both should authorize cost analyses of 
their prcgrarps for concurrent enrollment of extension 
stvionts in regular degree-credit programs and, as a 
result of these analyses, reduce concurrent enrollment 
fees to a point that reflects only the incremental cost 
of these 'Enrollments (Recommendation Five). 



California State University and Colleges 

The Board of Trustees of the California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges should examine the sliding scale of 
Student Service fees and , in consequence^ reduce by up 
to one-third the per unit fee for less than full-time 
students while increasing the fee slightly for students 
enrolled for 16 units or more (Recommendation Two) . 

The Board should also redu.'e the fees of External 
Degree students to essenuiaZly the same as those for 
students in on-campus programs with the same purpose 
(Recommendation Six) . 

Finally, it should authorize Educational Opportunity 
Program aid for part-time students as well as full-time 
students (Recommendation Three) . 



University of California 

The Regents of the University of California should 
LPplement a fee structure that miore accurately reflects 
the dif f erences in costs and services received by reg- 
ular part-time and full-time degree credit students 
( Rccomriendation Two) . 
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California Community Colleges 

The £^oard of Governors of the California Coimnanii y 
Colleges should allow part-time students to be eligible 
for Extended Opportunity Programs and Services grants 
{Recommendation Three) . 



California ^ostsecondarv Education Commission 

The Postsccondary Education Commission should be 
prepared to adrrdnister tno now information services 
needed to improve exisring programs and to make the new 
services recommended in this report effective (Recommen- 
dations Fourteen through Seventeen) . It should accept 
the responsibility for granting funds on a competitive 
basis to institutions that seek to serve groups that 
have not been well served heretofore (Recommendation 
Eight) ; and together with the State Board of Education 
it should review the funding of community colleges and 
adult and community education programs (Recommendation 
Soven) . 



State Scholarshix; gnci Lc^ n Conmission 

The State Scholarship and Loan Commission should 
act to end di scr ir ination against part-time and adult 
students in its financial aid policies (Recommendation 
Three) . 



Departm en t of Professional and Vocational Standards, 
and Profess long 1 Licensing Boards 

Finally, each of the state's professional licensing 
boards as well as the Department of Professional and Vo- 
cational Standards should work toward certification or 
licensure on the basis of demonstrated competence rather 
than th" length of education (Recommendation Nine) . 



The Broader Context 



The remaining pages view these recommendations in a 
larger context that includes all of education, other 
human services, and work in California in the forseeable 
future. 
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R edirection of Pes tsecondary Resource s. In the 
yoors just ahead, it will be necessary for resources to 
be redirected both ar.ong the several segments of post- 
secondary education in the state and also within exist- 
ing institutions. Such a course appears inevitable in a 
period when public revenues are limited and the tradi- 
tional collego-age population will be declining. 

This report nas pointed to four broad areas for 
j)OS tsecoH'lary redirection: (1) providing learning oppor- 
tunities for adjlts of all ages, (2) enabling them to 
study in more convenient off-campus locations, (3) faci- 
litating paru-tirne study, and (4) serving different 
clientele with spr*cial learning nc^eds and problems. 

This redi r oction can be gradual , but it must be 
:;ubst3ntial over the next five to ten years, during 
which time the anticipated decline in numbers of 18 to 
21 year olds will have st?t in. The rec^irection should 
b(/ carefully planned. It will most certainly not be 
easy, Coll(H]e a(3ministrators have experience in man- 
agincj growth, not non-growth. Little is known about how 
to accomplish redirection or reallocation of resourcc^;-- 
human and otherwise--in democratic institutions where 
the human "resources'* are fiercely ir:dt^pendent , P'aculty 
nust be helped to understand the new realitic?s; they 
cannot be^ "dealt" with heavy-handedly. On the other 
hand, wholly self-serving or unit (e.g., departmental)-- 
serving practices cannot be condoned. To the extent 
that institutions cannot redirect their activities, nc// 
institutions with new niihiij'ions will become necessary. 

Conten t and Purpose . In the main, this report has 
dealt more with increased access to pos tsecondary educa- 
tion than with the content and purpose of the education. 
^ of the advantages of the proposed new institution is 

)• it would have substantial freedom to establish its 
c..:. degree rccjui rements , In discussincj the Individual- 
ized Learning Program in Chapt.er Six, it was suggested 
that stud(n^ts hav(? widc^ flexibility in desicjnin(j thc^ir 
pro(j rams ; t h(?re shou 1 (i be ojjt ionrj , for example , for 
g<.'n(»ral i(?arninM (liberal arts, humanities, social 
rr'lations, e^tc), for S{)ec i a 1 i v!ed learning, for problem- 
nricjntLKl studier;, for on-the-iob lfs:irnin<i in which theory 
c<iri linked with practic^*^, and so forth, r^f^pf *ndi n^j on 
t h^' int^rc/sts o\ the i.ndivi(hial studr^nt. 
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Beyond flexibility, however, is the question of a 
required "core" of knowledge and/or competencies. What 
should a degree from the proposed new institution mean 
in terir.s of the competencies of the recipient? What 
values should the new college stand for? What compe- 
tencies e*mong the state's educated citizenry are likely 
to be in the inte:*e3ts of both the individual citizen 
and the state in the foreseeable future?* 



S tructure . Consider what it easily the best kuowr 
structural attribute of California*^ public highe-- edu-^ 
cation system — its renowned three r^^rs (the community 
colleges, the California State University and Colleges, 
and the University of California). As such, it is a 
stratified system, with differing admissions standards, 
instructional cC3ts per student, and job prospects on 
graduation. Not atypically, California is a stratified 
society, and arguably a stratified higher education 
system functions to preserve a stratified society 
(Peterson, 1970; Karabe] , 1972), It is conceivable 
that a loss stratified educational system would help 
to achieve a more huir.ano society, one with fewer in- 
vidious class distinctions . 

The proposed now pu:jlic segment--Cal if ornia Open 
Colloge--would no^ be another tier. Its various learn- 
ing and certification services would be open to all, 
while at the same time, staniards for its degre^^G in 
terms of intellectual competence would be as high or 
higher than most other four-year institutions in the 
state. It wculd represent a complementary counteriorce 
to the present three-tiered structure. 



Independent Colleger ; an d Univer si tios . Many inde- 
pendent degree-granting institutions^' in California, as 
elsewhere in the country, are in seric us financial dif- 
ficulty. Their potential pool of applicants has dwin- 
c'led in the past five years, due chiefly to their high 
tuition and the increased accessibility of relatively 
Jow-tui t ion public collocjc^r;. 



*In an earlier pro]oct report, a sot of "minimum com{Jc 
♦:<"^ncies" jUdgoci to be noceir-sary for effective function- 
inn in the future California society wore offered 
(Hef fori in, Peter.son, and Roolfs, 1975 , pp. 91-92). 
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The quality of oducation, including the quality of 
jarrpus intellectual life is suporior at many of the 
independent colleges ro that at the typical public 
college. And together they represent a diversity of 
educational experiences that the public sectors can by 
no neans match. In short, there are quality resources 
.It the independent institutions in the state which are 
L r. cr ea s i ncT 1 y underutilized. 

V'i\:.^j:jt exploring in depth the 1 -^gaJ and other 
issues involved, this report has suggested that the 
independent institutions be included in the multi- 
segn^cnt alternative (California Cooperative College) 
for operating the proposed individualized learning and 
validation progra^r.s. They would bo involved in the 
tjxpanded professional upgrading efforts recominended , and 
the information services outlined in Chapter Eight would 
apply to the^:^. as v;ell as to public colleges. Even if 
all those rrieasures v;ere inpleii^ented , however, many of 
these colleges would still be in financial trouble. 
Drawing on the current stidy of these institutions by 
the California Post secondary Education Coirrnission , there 
needs .soon to be some decision regarding support for the 
independent institutions in the state (beyond the aid 
provided through the state scholarship system) . 



I-J lOiT.en tary and Secondary Education . One ought not 
to consider policy and structure for one level of edu- 
cation such as postsecondary without considering the 
Others. In practice, the lines of demarcation are at 
best often unclear, and at worst competitive battle- 
grounds, as for example, between the high schools and 
com^munity colleges in sorne districts for adult education 
"bodie.s. " 

Little has been said in this report about remedial 
education, on the assumption that "the basics" are the 
responsibility of the elen.entary and secondary schools 
and thus not within the scope of this report. Yet there 
are hundreds of marginally literate students in the 
community colleges who are products of the state's 
elementary and secondary schoois--and of educationally 
disadvantaged families. Problems involved in literacy 
trainina ar^^ extremely difficult, and their necessary 
hur.h priority cannot be denic^d. Heyond t..is immediate 
r;-roblep, hov;evor, one could of^eculate about a policy 
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that once youths mastered basic skills, formal education 
would no longer be compulsory. They could move out of 
the formal education stream, usually temporarily, or 
they could progress immediately to "higher" education. 
(Either pattern would be routine in an integrated life- 
long learning system which makes no particular distinc- 
tions between "elementary," "secondary," and "higher" 
education. ) 



Education and Work . For two reasons, nothing has 
been said in the body of this report about the :;eed for 
trained manpower in specific fields presumably necessary 
to the functioning of the economy: first, manpower fore-- 
casts in the past have been notably unreliable; and 
second, people ought to be allowed to study wt-atever 
they wish, although they should be given the best avail- 
able information on future job prospects. 

The one exception stems from the apparently unmis- 
takable treiid for the economy to become increasingly 
service-oriented rather than production oriented. With 
"service" defined narrowly as "human service" — profes- 
sionals and others working directly with individuals as 
clients for .their improved well-being — the number of such 
jobs is expected to double by the turn of the" century 
to ccir.prise 40 percent of the total. It seems important, 
therefore, to give attention to how to best train human 
service workers. If existing schools and departinents 
are judged by consumers and agencies not to be preparing 
effective, humane practitioners, new types of institu- 
tions with quite different educational philosophies and 
approaches nay be needed. In addition to stressing on- 
the-job learning and evaluation of trainees by consumers, 
such new programs could be designed in "recurrent" 
terns r to accorinodate people coming back for retraining. 

A second occupational theme is rhat substantial 
benefits nay be gained from closer relations between 
colleges and places of work throughout the state. 
Specifically, as recently proposed by Jajnes 0*Toole 
(1975), colleges could actively approach large indus- 
trial and governmental organizations with t.he suggestion 
that they respond to educationaii) interests of errrplovees at 
the work place curing the customary work day. Programs 
need not necessarily be in the nature of in-service 
training. Instead they could cover topics of general 
interest — from parent effectiveness training and conten- 
porary literature to c :rrent polii ical issues. 
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The learning society is conceived as one in which 
activt- learning pervades all domains of peoples' lives. 
Educators can invent numerous ways by which existing 
higher education resource/., private as well as public, 
can be extended into work sites where j majority of 
people spend neaily one-fourth of their lives. 



Education and Other Human Services , The func- 
tional interrelatednes J of all the human or social 
services, including eoucation, is becoming increasingly 
apparent. Many people simultaneously need aid from more 
than one social service. Yet various agencies are not 
only narrowly fo-used on one kind of problem but some- 
times work at cross-purposes from each other. What 
seems needed is a mechanism by which the full range of 
the state's human services can be readily brought to 
bear in whatever combination the individual may need* 
Thus the proposed Educational Services Centers should 
have close liaison with the providers of other social 
services, and ideally be housed in close proximity to 
them. .-^Latively high-level planning and coordination 
is nr>ec People should not have to deal success i^-eiy 

and usu ly with difficulty with a series of seeminolv 
unconnected services. 



Postseccndary Education as Lifelong Learning 



Ihebr- arc all large and difficult issues. They 
help icie a background for the specific proposals in 

this rcT ^rt, as well as a framework for what could be- 
come a wide and constructive Cialogue regarding the 
furure of postseccndary education and perhaps all of 
education in California. We hope that wise and far- 
sighted leadership v^ili emerge from the postseccndary 
comr-unity to help r.ake the case for diversified yet 
coordinated postseccndary opportunities within the total 
scheme of education and ccverrjrL'j^ntal criorities in ^he 
srate. 

• At. the Upjohn Company in Santa Cruz., a r^harma- 
cou::ical aide says, "I'm interested in all kinds of 
to-2hT.ical things, but don't find ther. readily available 
to me--diese: mechanics, carpentry, electronics, crick 
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masonry. I don^t want to necessarily spend one to four 
years learning each and every one of these, but I'd like 
to take a class every now and then and still be able to 
get a job." 

• In San Francisco, a 28-year old receptionist 
reports that she wants to return to her main interest, 
social workr but she cannot commit two years of full- 
time study for her master's degree. she has taken 
occasional extension courses in the field but wonders 
if any evening programs in social work are available. 
She observes, "If the library knew about such programs, 
I'd certainly take advantage of it. 

Access to education throughout life holds vast 
potential for uplifting the lives of individuals such as 
these as well as the general quality of life in Califor- 
nia. The range of reforms and new services proposed in 
this report will make opportunities for lifelong learn- 
ing a realiuy and demonstrate their importance for the 
well-being of the state. 
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APPENDIX 



FINANCING THE PROPOSED NEW SERVICES 
John R, Shea 



This appendix presents tentative cost estimates 
for each of the sponsorship alternatives for the ser- 
vices described in Chapter Seven, Methods or sources 
of finance are also discussed, with particular empha- 
sis on tuition and other user fees versus state or 
local governiTient subsidies and special purpose grants 
or contracts. 

The cost estimates are intended to convey a sense 
of the orders of magnitude implicit in a commitment to 
meet the needs identified earlier in the report. Costs 
are difficult to estimate with precision for several 
reasons, including the lack of detailed specification 
of each model and sponsorship alternative. This is to 
be expected, and it is hoped that the assumptions, es- 
timates, and projections offered here will be refined 
as time passes and as a consensus emerges as to how 
best to meet each need and how fully to do so* 



Analytic Approach 

A distinction is made in this analysis between 
start-up or initir.l development costs on the one hand 
and on^going operating costs on the other. It is 
assumed that approximately half of the former will be 
incurred curing a three-year "developmental phase", 
extending from 1976 to 1979. This period includes one 
year cf advance planning and program design, followed 
by one year of operation of two Educational Services 
Centers (one urban, cne rural) in a single region at 
less than half cf capacity, and a final year of opera- 
tion cf four centers in the same region at about 
chree-quarters cf capacity. 

This phase vculc be followed immediately by a 
"statewide implementation'' phase, with establ ishm.ent 
cf seven additional regional offices and 2S more 
centers* The one-time cost cf expanding the system 
prior zc service delivery in these other locations is 
counted as part cf start-up and development costs in 
1975--S0. It will take trme (1) to recruit and train 
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additional staff, (2) to acquire space and equipment, 
and (3) to implement procedures found serviceable 
during the earlier developmental period. For this 
reason, it is assumed that, on the average*, the eight 
regional offices and 32 centers will operate at 75 
percci, of full capacity during only half of the 1979-80 
fiscal year. Then, after a full year of operation at 75 
percent of capacity in 1980-81, our proje>.cions assume 
operation at 90 percent of capacity of the 32 centers in 
1981-82, and 100 percent utilization of the same number 
of centers in 1982-83. (Growth beyond that point will 
presumably depend on creation of additional centers.) 

Several sponsorship alternatives have been iden- 
tified for each of the four sets of services needed by 
potential learners in California. Choice of sponsor 
wi]l almost certainly make some difference in clientele 
served, level of operation, and the nature (and quality) 
of each service offered. This is to be expected in view 
of differences in traditions of existing organizations, 
and the difficulties (and opportunities) that would face 
any new organization ;:reated expressly to provide the 
new services* DespvL^r these differences, for expository 
purposes our analysis is in terms of "units of service" 
as they would bs? the sam.e, and we assume identical 
levels of operation each year, regardless of sponsor. 
Furthermore, all prices (including annual wage rates) 
are in do.Tlars of constant purchasing povor. 

Cur bcsic cost estimates are constructed on the 
basis cf judgments of what it would take tc create a 
completely new institution to provide each service (or 
set cf services) . Having constructed this "base esti- 
mate," the ficTures have been adjusted (up or down, as 
appropriate] zo reflect the probable cost of using 
existing institutions or cf cniating a new m.ulti-seg- 
mental crganizaticn tc provide the services required. 



Tne cri:rin2.1 regional office and four renters m.av 
wei: operate at close to cap:«city. Other offices 
ano centers vill be phased in ever the vear. 
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Inf ormcition and Counseling Service 



Table One shows the estimated cost of establishing 
the information and counseling service. At full capa- 
city, it is assum.ed that the average Educational Ser- 
vices Center would sen^e 1,200 people per year, with 
the bulk of clients (80 percent, or 960) wishing infor- 
ination only and the remainder (i^O percent, or 240) us- 
ing an average of five hours of counseling ard assess- 
ment time. This pattern coincides reasonably well with 
experience elsewhere (Macy, 1975; Rhode Island, 1974). 

There is a clear public interest in the provision 
cf useful information to the state's citizens. Many 
individuals who will use the service will be so-called 
"walk-ins,*' interested only (or mainly) in finding out 
about education and training opportunities in their 
area. ^Many will contact the Center over the telephone.) 
On grounds of administrative feasibility, we see no 
reason to charge such persons for limited services, in 
the same way that people who brow^se in libraries are not 
charged a user fee. On the other hand, it is proposed 
that persons wishing counseling/personal a._jssment 
services be charged a fee of $15 per hour. So that low- 
income persons in need of such services are not denied 
them, the budget estimates in Table 1 include ar, appro- 
priation for fee waivers to reduce the averag e price to 
$10 per hour. Just as in the case of the pubTic employ- 
ment service, some subsidy cf counseling and personal 
assessment is justified. 

As with ether services discussed below, we propose 
that in addit-uon to fee waivers the state subsidize 
one-half of all costs (less user fees) during the devel- 
opmental phase. Beyond that point, there are various 
funding possibilities. Cur projections assume that 
users will bear about 10 percent of the total cost of 
the program regardless of sponsor. 

The fcllow*ing paragraphs discuss differences in 
cost esrim.ates betwe€n ^'cdel IC and lA. Costs for >!cdel 
15 are assumed to fall *:'etween these tw*c , but because of 
their iinprecictable rang^ depending on the agencies coor- 
c ma tec m rhat r.odel , th ^rv are not discussed here . 
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APPENDIX TABLE ONE 
Information and Counseling Service 
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New Independent Crganization 

The annual cost of operating ooth n Educational 
Services Center and a regional office under Model IC 
(New Independent Organii:ation) would be as follows: 



Conraunity Center 
a . Personnel : 



Director 

Counselor 

Clerical 

Paraprof essional 
Fringe Benefits ( . 15 ) 



Other: 

Space (4x150 sq. ft. x $5) 
Computer teirminal rent 
Computer tine 
Materials and supplies 
Printing and publicity 
Travel 

Tel ephone , postage 
Other 



Heaionai Office 



a. Personnej-: 



$18,000 
14,000 
8,000 
9,000 
7,350 

$56,350 



S 3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
6,000 
4 ,000 
1,500 
2,50C 
3.000 

$25,900 



Director 






?22,00C 


Secretary ( . 5 


) 




4,500 


Inf crr.atic:: r 




lists 


14,000 


Frir.ge Benefi 


ts ; . 


15) 


6,075 








S46,575 
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$62 ,250 



S31,50; 
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As in the case of other services and models, the 
cost of operating the central (state) office is to be 
covered by start-up and development funds until the 
middle of the first year of statewide implementation. 
From there on, central office costs are assumed to be 10 
percent of the cost of operating the eight regional 
offices and 32 neighborhood centers: 

32 Centers ($82,250 x 32) $2,632,000 
8 Regional offices ($78,075 x 8) 624 , 600 

Sub-total $3,256,600 
1 Central (state) office (10^) 325,660 

TOTAL $3,582,260 



Special -purpose start-up and development activities 
curing the three-year devGlopTnento 1 phase are likely to 
be as follows for Model IC: 



1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



Flianninq and 



evaluation 


S 6C, COO 


$ 60,000 


$ 60,000 


Personnel (re~-ruit, 






train, etc.) 


10, 000 


20, 000 


20,000 


Syster. design 






i' adr. . , service) 


100, 000 


100, OOC 


50,000 


Software/learning 






resources 


50 , 000 


50, 000 


50 ,000 


Equi pment/f urniture 






"■:$3,5D0 ea) 


3, 300 


7, 000 


7, 000 




5223, 5C'J 


$237,000 


5187,000 



The_tctal of $647,500 would be followed in the first 
half cf 1379-80 by additional start-up expenditures to 
expan d the syster: by adding seven additional regional 
offices and 28 -ore centers (total of 35 new units) : 

Si50,C00 
"-22,500 
350, 000 

$S22 , 500 



-c-uir-ent/r 
^ r >- ' =, ; 



J. 5 £ $10,00: 
urniture (3: 
SIC . OQOi 
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The State Library 

Model lA differs somewhat from IC. Given an 
existing administrative infrastructure, some free 
space, support services (including computer capabili- 
ties) , and some relevant past experience, each center is 
assumed to cost 10 percent less per year to operate, and 
a regional office 20 percent less. Start-up and develop- 
ment costs--including the cost of establishing each new 
office or center—are also assumed to be lower, as shown 
below : 



Planning and 

evaluation 
Personnel (recruit , 

train, etc. ) 
System design 

(adm. , service) 
Software/learning 

resources 
Equipment/furniture 

($3,000 ea) 



1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


$ 50,000 


$ 50,000 


50,000 


8,000 


16,000 


16,000 


75,000 


75, IOC 


50,000 


35,000 


35,000 


35,000 


3,000 


00 


6,000 


vl71,000 


$182,000 


$157,000 



1979-80 expansion: 

Personnel (35 @ $8,000) 
Equipment/furniture (35 @ $3,000) 
Other (35 @ $8,000) 



$280,000 
105,000 
280,000 

$665, 000 



Individualized Learning Program 



Table Two shows the estimated cost of creating 
and operating a state\vide individualized learning 
program. At full capacity, it is assumed that tiio 
average center v/ould serve IQO full-time-equivalent 
students per year. 
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APPENDIX TABLE TWO 
Individualized Learning Program 



CSUC Cor.«Oftl jw fyrtd^l 2A< 



2. 



3. 



Service! (Annual itudcnt 
I-TE • ■ M 

Expenditures ($) : 
St«rt-up/ 
dcvel Qpment 

b. Operating 

c. ruition/fce waivers 

d. Total (exccf't waivers) 



Developmental 
Phase (total) . 
1976-79 



4S0 



$ 625.000 
1 .173,555 
0 

1,79«,555 



4S0 



Revenues ( $) i 

Student fees' S 93,150 

(L«8s : tui t ion/fee 

waivers) q 
Net user fees 93,150 
fa. State subvention 852,702 

c. Other (e.g., grants/ 

contracts) 852, 703 

d. Net user fees as % of 

operating expendituraa 7.9% 

4. Operating expnnditurea per 

annual studont FTE ($) S 2,608 

> » i '^ * "7i^''n » Xns^rj t ittion (Mcy1<'l 2B) 

1. Servicea (Annual atudent 

t-teM 

7 Fxpenditures ($): 

a. Start-up/ 

devclopmc>nt $1 ,220,000 

b. Oper^tinT 1,173,555 

c. Tuitiofi/frt* vaivers o 

0. Total ICKCcpt waivers) 2,393,555 

3 . Revenui>s 1%) t 

1. Student fees* $ 150,000 
(I^as : tu 1 1 ion/ fee 

waivers) q 
Net user fees 150,000 

b. Statr nuhvrntion 1,121,777 

c . Other (e.g., grants/ 

rontractt) 1,121,778 
c!. N»'t user fees as % of 

opeiating expenditures 12.8V 

4. Operating nxpenvl i » urrs per 

annual studnnt fTE (C! 5 2,608 

New Organi ra t in n ( H' x]f* I_ _2C ) 

J. .*;ervlrec (Annual studrnt 

rrt'aM $ ,,50 

2. E»p<«nJi tures (S) 
«. r>tart-up/ 

devo loi.ificnt 

b. Opcrat ing 

c. Tu i t I'^n,' I • «' wjivnrs 
<i. Total (• KCJ-pt wAiv<rs) 



$ 900,000 
1 , 3 0 , , 9 1 U 

c i,ono 

2. 23 j,9S0 



Ra venues t$)t 



4. Operating expenditures per 
annual student FTE ($) 



Statewide Ir-plcmcntatlon 
(Annaa I ) 

1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-8) 



1 ,200 



2,400 



2,880 



3*200 



$1,155,000 

2,9f5,256 $5,930,51 3 $5,930, 51 3 $5, 930, '.13 

0 0 0 0 

4, 120, 256 5, 930,51 3 5,930,51 J 5,9 30,513 



$ 2^8,400 $ 496,800 $ 596,160 $ 662,400 



0 

248,400 



0 

496,800 



596, 160 



3,871 ,856 5,4 33,713 5,334,35 3 5,268,113 

••4% 10.1* 11.2* 

$ 2,471 $ 2,471 8 2,059 $ 1.853 

1*200 2,40C 2,880 3,200 



$1, no, 000 

2,965,256 $5,9 30,51 3 $5, 930, 51 3 5*., 930, Si 3 

0 0 0 0 

4, 155,256 5,9 30,il3 5,9 30,513 5,9 30,513 



$ 400,000 $ 800, COO $ 960, OOw $1,066,667 

0 0 0 0 

400, 000 800, OnO <i60.000 l,C66.f67 

3, 755,?56 'j, 130, 51 3 4 ,970,513 4,863 ,846 



13.5* 13.5* 16.2* 18.0* 

2.471 $ 2,471 $ 2,059 $ 1,853 



1 .200 % 2,400 $ 2,880 $ 



3,200 





Studerc fe^s" 


$ 3is..;o': 


$ 840,000 




(Less: tui tAon-'fee 








wa i ve rs \ 


t63,0OC) 


(168, 000) 




Net user 'ees 


^52,000 


672, 000 


b. 


State subvention 


I ,078,975 


4,400, 720 


c. 


Other (i?.g., grants/ 






contracts ) 


i. 015, 975 




d. 


Net user fees at t of 








operating oxpendi tur^^ 


19. 3* 


20.4* 



Si. 610,000 

3, -^14 , 720 $ ft, 58 V, 4 40 $6, 589,440 $C,5P9,4<0 
UQ,O00 3 16,nOO 40 ), 200 4 4 8, 000 

4, '>O4 , 720 6,589,44 0 6,^69, 4 40 6,^jC9,4<0 



$ 840,000 $1,680,000 $2,016,000 $2,240,000 

336, C9C: (403,203) (448,000) 

344, OCO 1,612,800 1,774,C80 

581,440 S, 379,840 5,263,360 



20V4t 



24.5* 



26.9* 



2,746 $ 2,746 $ 2,288 8 2,059 
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^Annual student FTE ejj.il9 30 ser^ster units. 

^Half the FTE .^croontrJ fcr ty full-t.r^c studrnts. Su< h student- assuired to pay $4.80 p^r 

•eae.ter unit; lo.., than f.ll-time .tudents ossui^ed re pay averaqo of $9.00 f^r seaK*»eer unit. 
rsti«ated; U'.n dejir-nJ on d i s r r i bu t Aon oj enroUments by l«..vel (AA. DA. MA}. T,sitt«l rnrolU 
■M'nt asBunrd t.o bo h*»jvy at tacttclor*M level. 

*Half turn FTE accounted fof by fuU-tia^ students. Full-timc students to pay $650 per vcari 
other studenti; to average hJlf-ti»e ^r« to pay average of $400 per year. Tuition/fee waivers 
cquAl 20 percent of grors user fees. *w.v*wn/n-.- waivers 
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The annual cost of operating both a center and a 
regional office under Model 2C would be as follows: 



Coininunity Center 

a . Personnel : 

Director $22 ,000 

Advisor (3.5 x $18,000) 63,000 
Clerical/tech (2 x $9,000) 18,000 

Fringe benefits (.15) 15,450 

118,450 

b. ether: 

Spnce (7.5x150 sq. ft. x $5) $ 5,625 

Materials and supplies 7,000 

Printing and publicity 4,000 

Tutors/adjuncts 10,000 

Travel 2,500 

Telephone , postage 4,500 

Other 5,000 



Regional Office 



^38,625 $157,075 



a . Personnel : 

Director <:26,000 

Secretary 8,000 
Staff specialists 

(2*x $18,000) 36,000 

Fringe benefits (,15) 10 , 500 

$80,000 



b. Other: 

Space (4x150 sq. ft. x $5) $ 3,000 



Materials and supplies 5,000 

Printing and publicity 10,000 

Learning resources 12,000 

Travel 4 ^ OOO 

Telephone , postage 2 ,000 

Other 2,000 



$40,000 $120,500 

i 
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The cost of operating the central (state) office is 
to be covered by start-up and development funds until 
the middle of the first year of statewide implementation. 
From there on, central office costs are assumed to be 10 
percent of the cost of operating the eight regional 
offices and 32 centers: 

32 Centers ($157,075 x 32) $5,026,400 
8 Regional offices ($120,500 x 8) 946, 0^0 

Sub- total $5 ,990, 400 

1 Central (state) office (10%) 59^,040 

TOTAL $6,589,440 



Special-purpose start-up and development activi- 
ties during the developmental phase are likely to be 
ds follows for the new independent institution spon- 
sorship alternative (Model 2C) : 





1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Planning and 








evaluation 


$ 75,000 


$ 75,000 


$ /5,c;'n 


Personnel (recruit, 






train, etc.) 


?0, 000 


40, OOO 


40,000 


System design 




(adm. , service) 


150, oon 


200,000 


175, 000 


Software/ learning 




resources 




50,000 


50,000 


Equipment/f urnxtur 






($6,000 ea) 


6, 000 


12,000 


12,000 




$251, 000 


$377,000 


$352,000 



The total of $980,000 would be followed in the first 
half of 1979-80 by additional start-up expenditures to 
expand the system by adding seven additional regional 
offices and 28 more centers (total of 35 new units) : 

Personnel (35 (3 $20, 000) $700, 000 

Equipment/furniture '35 ^ $6,000) 210,000 
Other (35 $20, 000) 700,000 

Si ,610,000 



Theiio figures assume that $40, 000 will be needed to 
establish each new office or center (half for person- 
nel, half for space acquisition and other purposes), 
and that each will require $6,000 in equipment and 
f urn i turo . 
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Consortia, CSUC and Multi-Segmen t I nstitution 

Models 2A and 2B differ somewhat from 2C, becausp 
of existing administrative capability, free space on 
some campuses, and support services. The cost of oper- 
ating each center and regional office is assumed to be 
10 percent less per year. Start-up and development 
costs are likely to be f-nnsiderably lower for 2A 
compared to 2C, but higher for 2B than for either of 
the other options. Because of considerable experience 
and resources built up over the past several years 
start-up costs of 2A (CSUC Consortium) arc U'.ely to 
be approximately as shown below: 

1976-77 1977-78 78-79 

Plaiining and 

evaluation $ 60,000 $ 60,000 : 
Personnel (recruit, 

train, etc.) 15,000 30,000 
System design 

(adm., service) 75,000 100, COO 100,000 



' .. -00 
0 100 



Software/learning 

resources 
Equipment/ furniture 

($3 , 000 ea) 3, 000 6, 000 6,000 



40,000 40,0C0 

6, 000 6 , 000 

$153,000 :.236, 000 $23j,0G0 



1979-80 expansion: 

Personnel (35 '3 $15,00. $ 525, GjO 

Equipment/furniture C ^ ¥ $3,003) i05,000 

Other (35 3 $13,000) 525,00 0 

$1, 155, OCO 
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Due largely to expected adminis crative difficulties, 
sinilar costs for the multi-segnent alternative (Model 2B) 
are likely to be approximately as follows: 





1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Planning and 4 








evaluation 


$125,000 


$125,000 


$100 ,000 


Personnel (recruit, 






train, etc. ) 


15,000 


30,000 


30 ,000 


Systoir. design 






('idm. , services ) 


200,000 


250,000 


225 ,000 


Software/learning 






resources 




50,000 


50 ,000 


Lquipinent/f urjii ture 








($4,000 ea) 


4,000 


8,000 


8 ,0C0 




$344, 000 


$463, 000 


$413 ,000 



1979-80 expancion : 

Personnel {35 ? $15,000) $ 525,003 

Equipment/furniture (35 (3 $4, 000) 140 , 000 

Other (35 $15, 000) 525, 000 

$1,190,000 



We assume that tuition and fees under 2A and 2R 
will be essentially the same as present fees charqed 
by existing segments for degree-credit work. With 
respect to the third sponsorship option — a new indc • 
pendent institution — it is recom^: .^nded that fees be 
essentially the same as those now 'harged by the 
University of California. 

As with the other services, we propose that in 
addition to fee waivers (under 2C, only) the state 
subsidize one-half of all costs (less student fees) 
during the developmental phase. Thereafter, student 
foes would be about 10 percent of operating costs (2A), 
about 15 percent under 2B, or nearly 25 percent under 
2C. 
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Learning Validation Service 

^ Table Three shows tV'e estimated cost of creating 
ana operating .Model Three, the Validation of Learning 
Mcc.fU, At :.ujl capacity, it is assumed that the aver- 
age certer would deliver 700 "units of service" per 
Yoai , uistributed by type of service as shown at the 
top o' TaMo Three. 

ependont Institution 

T^'o annual cost of operating a center and a region- 
al orl.ce under Model 3C (New Ir.de.-endent Organization) 
•^ov.la be approximately as follows: 

CGmp -:nity Center 
A. Personnel: 

. $20,000 
Clorical/tGchnical staff 

Fringe benefits { . 15) 



8,000 
4,200 

:^32, 200 



Other: 

Space (2 X 150 sq. ft. x $5) $1,500 

-Materials and supplies 3 500 

Printina and publicity 2*000 

Consultants 6;000 

I^f'^J 1,000 

jolephone, postage 2 000 

Other ' 



kcqiorial Office 



3, 000 
$19,000 $51,200 



Pcrsonrol 

Director c;2'> 000 

Professional staff ig'ooo 

8,000 

I-rinae ben^Mits :.15) 7,200 

$55, 200 
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APPENDIX TABLE THREE 
Learning Validatxpn Service 
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:^r)..H0 1980-81 1^81-32 n«2-a: 



*• " •••kOt? 4,00-) 8. 000 9.<S0'J 10 66/ 

:. J;'. ji-.c4';-..-rt 7 1-0 2. 000 4 .000 4.«i.0 $,J)) 

C. ^r.'J;t tir.K -JOO 800 1.600 1.120 ; liJ 

r1. Fir.il rif-jrc*? -vjl.ition £00 I.f^OO 3,200 S,4H^ 4,267 

J;: '<J'-vlOfMr,rnt 58-10. 000 SB 05,000 

;;}'^'^»^.| Sl»,.4fi0 1.2/i.f,16 C.>,44J. 2)2 52.4V«,2J2 SJ.'*4), 2)2 

--I- w uv.-r..' 06.010 ]V,.0.". Mfi.O'.O H:,iuO 426 . /if 

'J. »ot,jI {i'x:.jpt -.Jiv^r-i} l.)^*i.':4'; 2.';y»,.t;o .'.44I,2J2 2.44J,2J2 2. 44 ),2 )i 

(S ) : 

A. r;':nr f.-*« » S 27:^, 038 5 ti^7,\C^} 5l.)44,2Q0 51.'.4*J,040 5 1 . 706.944 
fiitior./fcc 

(te.on) (173, n:s) Mib.n.O) ()a/..'»,oj (426 . 7 )6» 

H.t ijsor fe.n 204, 0?8 SI !.Q0H,1«)0 l.lhK/dO J . 2«0 208 

h. ' t J'.- ?i..bv»*n- io.i 604. 21». l.^'-.J.Vffi 1. Ml, 132 l.6bB./12 



front r.i«;r 'jlh.70b 
d. !i<'t ur#«T fff^ d-, % of 

< [.'Taf. J f.'i f X.J. n.l . • uf »f » 36-71 



; . '> 8 9 . 7 6 0 



52. 4t 



1. I'-rvn*-, ^ij'ii*-; <> S'TVir;cM 

•.ur./f>.is.i;oft l,SOO 4.000 8.0C0 ;,*.00 1 0. 667 



i.- ^..r.'tl.l .r .r.,.|,t r.O 2.O00 4 . 000 4.800 



'j , i ) i 

, . , , , 2,13) 

J. J;n.il d.- ill I- .'V.ilii.ttiOi, 600 1.600 3.200 3. 840 4. 267 

} rpi n I 1 ' 'jr » s ' 5 ) : 

5. it \ ' lip.' 

•1 'ipn-n*. 5 1 . 4 i . 0 "* "■ S1.C40.000 



d. I .-.*- w.i.y. J 2.>fl.4K' i.fit4.?fc8 2.648.!.)6 ?,C4H.-.U, ?.648.SJO 
1 . P#' v»'rui» s { 5 ) L 

«. l-»T f.-.-v' 2/2.038 $ 692.100 'Jl. 344 .200 SI. ',49. 040 5 1 .706 944 
( s t u 1 t I or / f »■•• 

'f.H.OlDi (171.0/r) OJC.O'.O) flH7.2fcO) (4^1.. 73h) 

"•^"f' f • ."■>4.02fj M9,07S I. one. I '0 I.IM./RO ; . HO ?06 

b. :.t -.nb.,.nr : ,„ l.OOl.ni 2.M8.21fl l,9;€.4)f I.BM.CIC 1.79'j.OI.4 
r . h» r '«■'},. (^r.uir •./ 

<-'>nt rH< t r. 1 9 3 3 . 70 1 

f 1 . N. t \.if.»T .t', « .jf 

r'j«i/i'inj -rp. r.li » s 12.61 39.21 18.11 43.91 4ft, 1% 

N'^w_ Tr I ,r t ^ 1 • J or fMr,.!.-l >r ) 

) . s > ' • ■.■ 1 1 • J u n I ! s of • t '.' i ' ' ■ f ' ; 

*■ f-' 'i-'-'-Zf^'-vp^^rt l.sno 1 . 000 8 .0C0 9.6r,0 10.667 

* ' -1' ■■•'-nr ;<jO 2.^00 4.000 4 .K0C S )}l 

r. f*...'.t N.rK 100 ftnc 1 .6 00 1 .9 20 'l)3 

f!. tir.il J. .o rvj) iiAr ir.r ^00 l.(,(0 3 .200 3.940 ,267 

2 . )ti <*f J i I J r t » ( * ! : 

«. * «'^, -up,',:.". - lop^. rit. 5 1 . 1'O .0^:0 J 1 . ;'2*j. o-^o 

h. •' f ' »*tiri ^'^i?, !',-: 1.4U. :'Rn 5?, £2 8. 7 60 ";2.r28.7tO S2.8: '•,760 

"'-'^ {'ow.i.v.-,9 irj.O/-'* -nt.n'>C lb/. 2*0 4;, ,736 

. T .-..il (. xri'i t w,j i % 1 . ^ J ^ . , • : 2 . 6 3&: 2, BrC . ;iC 2 .8 . 8. 7 CO : . 8:6, 7i:,0 

3, f-rvrr ^ ($) : 

■«• ' 5 2 7 2.0)8 S t>2. I 00 t 1 . U4 . 200 $1 . S49 .040 1 . - C* 74 4 

•^^ J.8.0I0' (I7).0?'j) (Mr, .C'Ci ;M7.2*0> < 426.^6) 

N-t u«»rr '♦•rs .'J4."/H "ii'>.'. 7f. '..oob.'.'jO 1 . i ft 1 , ; b 0 »,:«c.:o8 

. s-.wr. »gr. v»>t t .r,f. H»,>.',r: 2 .;*.>..« J 0 : :^6.fi^o 2.i;'4.:40 i,97'.':88 

<■ . r.jrr <o.4.. qrft.tr. ^' 

:.<:r»r*ct*) (i0 1.',6i 
tl . t< r • »:.>#» r • *v p 5^ , «. I , . 

cj*r4tinj .-rKlx-^ria >\ . ^\ 36 . "I 3^.61 41.1* 4*..)* 

I N^i ,1 (I ! .J I i 1 ♦ ' 5 ' . - » ' ' t I' : ".'.n*, r f»rf i v j ) r v !'■«*? . 
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other 

Space (3 x 150 sq. ft. x $5) $ 2,250 

Materials and supplies 5,000 

Printing and publicity 6^000 

Consultants/panels 35^200 

Travel ^^^^^ 

Telephone, postage 5 qoo 

0*^^^^ sjooo 



$61,450 $116,650 



The cost of operating the central (state) offir-e 
to be covered by start-up and development funds until 
the middle of the first year of statewide implementation, 
from there on, central office costs are assumed to be 
10 percent of the cost of operating the eight regional 
offices and 32 centers: 



32 Centers ($51,200 x 32) 
8 Regional offices ($116,650 x 8) 

Sub-total 
1 Central (state) office (10%) 

TOTAL 



$1, 638,400 
933,200 

$2, 571,600 
257,160 

$2, 828,760 



For Model 3C, special-purpose start-up and develop- 
ment costs during the "developmental phase" are likelv 
to be as follows : ^ 



Planning and 

evaluation 
Personnel (recruit, 

train, etc.) 
System design 

(adm. , services ) 
Equipment/furniture 

($5,000 each) 



1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

5100,000 3100,000 3100,000 

15,000 30,000 30,000 

200,000 250,000 300 ,0(;0 

5, 000 10,000 1 0,000 

$320, OOQ $390,000 $440,000 
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The total of $1,150,000 would be followed in the 
first half of 1979-80 by additional start-up expendi- 
tures to expand the system by adding seven additional 
regional offices and 2b more centers (total of 35 new 
units) : 

Personnel (35 $15, 000) $525, 000 

Equipr.ent:/furniture (35 ? $5, 000) 175,000 
Other (35 3 $15,000) 525, 000 

$1 ,225,000 



These figures assume that $30,000 will be needed 
to establish each new office or center (half for per- 
sonnel, half for space acquisition and other purposes) 
and that each will require, cn the average, $5,000 in 
cquJ :)T.ent and furniture. 



Consortium and iMult i-Segment Institution 

Operation of Models 5A and 3B results in a some- 
wh'-^t difficult level and pattern of expenditures com- 
pared to 3C, It is assumed that the CSUC Consortium 
could operate each regional office for about 20 percent 
less than in 3C, and each center at 10 percent less. 
Again, these assumptions reflect developed expertise, 
a ninimum of administrative discord, and similar factors, 
The cost of operating each center in the Mul ti-Sea:nent 
model is also assumed to be ^O percent lower than t'cr 
3C, but regional office costs are likely to be about 
the same as in 3C^ Once again, it seems reasonable 
that start-up and development costs of 3A would be con- 
siderably lower than for 3C, with 3B being even higher. 
Shown on the next page are cost estimates for start-up 
and duvelopment activities for 3A and 3B: 



C SUC Con s ortium ( 3A) 

Plannina and 

evaluation 
Personnel ( rccrui t , 

train , f^tc, ) 

System design 

( adrr. • , services) 
Kc J u i pr.e n t / f u r n i t u r c 
' '? 3, 000 oach) 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



$ 75,00'i $ 75,000 $ 75,000 

10,000 20,000 20,000 

150,000 200,000 200,000 

3,000 6,000 6,000 



$238,000 $301,000 $301, 000 
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1979-80 expansion: 

Personnel (35 @ $10,000) $350,000 
Equipment/furniture (35 @ $3,000) 105,000 



Other (35 @ $10,000) 



350,000 
$805,000 



Mu lti-Segment ( 3B) 

Planning and 

evaluation 
Personnel (recruit, 

train, etc. ) 
System design 

(adm. , services) 
Equipment/furniture 

($4,000 each) 



1979-80 expansion 



197 6-77 1977-78 1978-79 



$125,000 $125,000 
20,000 40,000 



$125,000 
40,000 

250,000 350,000 350,000 

4,000 8,000 8,000 

$399,000 $523,000 $52 3,000 



Personnel (35 (? $20, 000) $700,000 
Equipment/furniture (35 ? $4,000) 140,000 
Other (35 ? $20,000) 700,000 

$1, 540,000 



It is assumed that gross user charges (fees) will 
be set to reflect the unit cost of providing each ser- 
vice under 3C assumptions when the system reaches capa- 
city operation in 1982-83, with adjustments made in the 
prices of the services to build in deliberately some 
degree of state subsidy. There are public, quality 
control and other factors — most notably minimizing 
unnecessary duplication of course work* — that argue for 
some subsidy of credit assessment and final degree 
evaluation. 

As with the other services, it is proposed that in 
addition to foe waivers (equal to 25 percent of gross 
user charges) the state subsidize one-half of all costs 
(less net user fees) during the developmental phase. 
Beyond that point, we project that net fees will approxi- 
mate 50 percent of long-run operating costs. 




*This assumes that the altornative path to a degree is to 
be forced into course work which largely duplicates what 
the student has learned through nonformal channels. 
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Coinprehensive Adult Learning Service 

Tables Four and Five summarize the cost and revenue 
estimates presented abov^e , and show the probable impli- 
cations of implem.enting the Comprehensive Adult Learning 
Service. Table Four presents the expenditure side of 
the budget, while Table Five gives the revenue side. In 
arriving at the Model Four estimates, we have made cer- 
tain assumptions regarding the efficiency implications 
of com.bining services of Models 2 and 3 under a single 
sponsor: the CSUC Consortium or a new institution, as 
is the case. 

In effect, it is estimated that start-up and devel- 
opment costs curing the "developmental phase" would be 
90 percent of the combined total of 2A and 3A, and of 
2B and 3D. The expansion costs in 1979-80 are ]i.kely 
to be 75 percent of the given totals; and operations are 
projected to be 94 percent of what they would be if 2A, 
3A (or, alternatively, 23, and 3B) stood alone. 

Regarding IC, 2C, and 3C, taken together, it is es- 
timated that start-up and development costs during the 
"developmental phase" would be 85 percent of the combined 
total, each considered separately. The expansion costs 
are calculated to be 67 percent of the sum totals ; and 
operations are projected to be 90 percent of what they 
would be if each service were created independently . 

The consequences of these plausible -assumptions are 
interesting. Despite some substantial efficiency gains 
from combining the information and counseling services 
of Model IC wi th services of 2C and 3C , the combination 
of State Library (for Model One) and tha CSUC Consortium 
(for Models Two and Three) is u^doubtabiy the least cost- 
ly alternative . However , the New Independent Institution , 
while still considerably more mostly in operating terms 
than even the Multi -Segment* Institution , would be less 
jxpensive to develop, and given substantially higher user 
fees, its cost to the state taxpayer from 1976 to 1983 
compares quite favorably with' 'either of the other options. 
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APPENDIX TABLE FOUR 



Projected Expenditures, by Purpose: 
All Models and Sponsorship Alternatives 

(seven year cumulative totals) 



."t.ito Lihi jry/ 

L\ v( lop- St.Jt^ wi"io 
n r ru«* I Imp 1 f n« n- 



I r. format ion .ifM Coi-.isel i irj S-.t v ire 



Start-up and 
c^ovo lopmen t 
Cpoi ation 
1 . icn/f oo 
w I I vor*. 

TOT a:. 



•i)! 0 , 000 
t I 1 , S 3 0 



00_0 S C , IjOO 



f'n ,j ] Imp] ••nc n- 

r'^..^:;o t^i^ ion 



^ 66^. ,000 
1 i , 04 , *^48 



'10,000 
6 Ji, S30 



? 660, '".CO 
I 1 ,043 ,648 



?V , OOP 80 0 

:i.lf.H,030» 512,239,448' 



, f I t.i.t i' 



I) JVC fop 

mcnta 1 



Inifjjenoii- 
tat. ion 



5 647, OCO 
727,7. 5 

2 7 ,J^: J 

5 1 , 4 0 : , 2 :h 



5 S22,^.00 
12,0 j7,9J0 

C'l 3,041,210 



Two: T iJ: vidua 1 i .'.•.■.irru Proorarn 



Start -up ani 
JfVf?lopnent 
Op*'r.it ion 
Tu 1 1 lon/f c*^ 
wa i vers 

TOTAL 



5^ '■>?0,000 $ J,10O,C0O C-i,22O,C00 $ l,J<irj,n00 

i*wi!,ooo 20, "^sr., 



1,17>.S5'5 20,70C, 
CI, ">R 



21,911,79 5 ; 2, 3'* J ,00^ 52 I , 04 , 7^^ * 



> 980,000 $ 1,010,000 
1 , 30 3 , 900 23, OC 3 ,040 



52, 346, O*-,) 5?6,02fl,240 



* J i ; It ; 



.1 ./Crv ice 



• t^art-:-r> . 

•if*'/*-" ' ■ r r-' 
'-"'j^cr.i t ior 
T'; i*-. I or./! 

W.l I'/f. TS 



R .10. 00 0 

^ % r . 4 4 n 

: • 1 . 4 ' 4 , 4 S 0 



C ? 0 . r, - ^1 
fl. SOI, 312 

:■ 1 0 , f , 7 9 , i P 3 



■ ; , 44': . nno 

6 2f. , 4 30 



f - H , 0 ; 0 
I , 4 40 



c ! , 0 4 0 , n n n 
9, 26«^ , 87e 

_ 1 !.;:2 3^q7 1 

: 1 , 1 ^' , 9 4 7 



1 , ; or; ^ f, r. o 
VOf)! r^o 

' 1 , H > 0 , 1 f 0 



'i_s^yijj_(}jj 

5 1 2 , 4 4 a , 7 ) 1 



. -r ; C3r^:r**H ; 

' t irt-'jp ar.d 
<i*»vr 1 opr^rnt 
Ojf^ra t ions 
Tui t LMfi/f ee 
w.l i vr»rs 



t ,1 rr, ; Torvice 



2, 2 0*^ , 7H0 



, 2'^0 



0 2,]30,noo 
3 3,003,263 

. '>0 3. H7 1 
^> i2, 1 



2 , 12^,016 

'IjjOl 0 

^ 0 . ^ 2 7 , 0 2 



$ 2,7^2, 
^ 1 , 2 f . H , 



' lb 



54 3,PO0,Ob9 



^2,360.870 S 2.4^.0,020 
2.419.942 10,9 01,449 



J OP ,010 



3,209,0/1 



r 4 , 0 3 R . Q 2 ; 0 4 6 , C 6 1 , C 4 0 
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APPENDIX TABLE FIVE 



Projected Revenues, by Source: 
All Models and Sponsorship Alternatives 

(seven year cumulative totals) 



c 



-L-V- .^:^^iion ^..llJiiSL_._JL?iJon vtui-,^ , ion 



I n : .jr .. .1 1 if;n Co, <»o ^ i r,'/ ferv:c:e 



.---l^j^^i ..iii^j:!:!!! Jl^:Vii ^liIT'l!! 



':{>TAi 



o;,;:;-'-' V?'-:?- ^2::-:^ 



TOTAL 



1 jC 1 S,97'> 



51,'08,S5S S21,ni,795 5 2, 39 ),S',5 ^.21 .946,79^ 52,J46,9S0 $26,028, 240 

> r<*«': I,«.Mrrin^ Validation r.^rvice * 



TOTAL- 



. nf^A ,^,',0 510,6 79. IS 1 119,4 4'-^ sV? , ^^''Ta ] 



_8;}l,Sei 

. «71,, HO -rU, 148,731 



''V : 



'.' w riir. ^ rcrvict? 



';^'..rv'.4;:,;'j ''^-''^ ^.n^.,., , ,0H,o2e s 8,357,480 s 010,0.8 sio,vm,693 

oth.r J Jj.!!!:!!^. Jli"!!!:" j^j"^*''"" 4,428,799 16,127,352 

^-S.ien,;,, ;42 , 6 1 2 , 1 39 55"^27,026 ^T^~o'aT T*W{^7 ^66^7^ 



END 



